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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BALL. 


De Rosann was engaged to dine with Mr. Robson, and accompany 
his family to Mrs. Wentworth’s ball in the evening. On account 
of a trifling difference between the clocks at the West End and 
the one by which the household economy of the worthy banker’s 
spouse was regulated, our hero arrived a few minutes before six, 
and happened to find Selina again alone in the drawing-room. He 
would willingly have avoided the disagreeableness of a (éte-a-téte 
now that his mind entertained the idea of Selina’s attachment to 
him ; but it was impossible to combat against the decrees of fate, 
or the embarrassments of chance; and he endeavoured to assume 
those easy manners, and the half-familiar, half-respectful style of 
conversation, which he hoped would convince her that he con- 
sidered her in the light of a friend, and simply as the daughter of 
one to whom he was under obligations, and in whose family he had 
accidentally become intimate. But he could not help noticing the 
pale countenance of Selina, and the confusion with which she 
received him ; for her delicate mind instantly suspected that Alfred 
might imagine those interviews were purposely so arranged as to 
take place in the absence of witnesses. It was therefore in vain 
and fruitlessly she essayed to be cheerful; her smiles were melan- 
choly, her laughter was forced, and her gaiety was assumed. All 
this did not escape the observation of our hero. 

““ Had I not been engaged to dine with you this evening,” said 
Alfred, .‘*I should nevertheless have done myself the pleasure of 
calling.” 

‘‘ For a particular purpose again?” asked Selina, playfully al- 


luding to a portion of the conversation that took place between 


them the day before. 
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*¢ Precisely: I have procrastinated my departure.” 

** For four-and-twenty hours ?”’ inquired Selina, with a sigh. 

‘¢ Do you wish it was for no more?” cried De Rosann, care- 
lessly : then recollecting that his words might probably awaken 
disagreeable ideas, he hastened to add, ‘ But, of course, that is a 
matter of indifference to you. I shall not leave London at least 
till the expiration of a fortnight, and perhaps not before the 17th 
or 18th of July: the latter period is the more probable.” 

‘* Now, indeed, we shall have time to discover your faults,” 
cried Selina, while the joy that the news afforded her flashed in 
her eyes, and revivificated a portion of the faded roses that had 
nearly died upon her cheeks. ‘* Pray, does papa know of this 
sudden change in your determinations—this new proof of a fickle 
mind? Ah! how can men reproach us poor frail creatures with 
vacillation and capriciousness, when they are not themselves more 
constant to their purposes than 

the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made, 
as our great poet and novelist of the north has expressed it !” 

*¢ A gailant man will reproach the fair sex for nothing, save its 
cruelty and indifference to the sighs of its despairing admirers,” 
said De Rosann, with the common politeness of a Frenchman, who 
seldom suffers an opportunity of paying a compliment to pass un- 
heeded. But Alfred’s reflections were wandering to other matters 
at the time,—he thought of his faithful Eloise, and uttered the 
above words in a moment of absence, regardless of their import, 
and forgetful of the manner in which they might be interpreted. 


Selina was surprised to hear such a sentence issue from the lips of 


De Rosann: he usually forbore to address an useless flattery to one 
whose accomplished mind soared above those trifles; and hitherto 
their conversation had invariably turned upon subjects which, 
being of a graver nature than the common-place topics of the 
day, did not admit of the idle nothings and petites bagatelles usually 
addressed by empty-headed young men to vain and conceited 
women. Selina therefore attached a certain importance to the 
reply that De Rosann had made to her defence of her own sex ; 
and instantaneously cast a memorial glance over her conduct, to 
ascertain if she had ever been guilty of the slightest indifference 
towards our hero. Her rapid investigation was satisfactory to 
herself on this head; but it caused a sigh to agitate her bosom, 
as she inwardly thought, ‘‘ Alfred has never expressed himself in 
such terms before: perhaps he begins to perceive that I am vain 
and giddy, like the generality of my sex, and therefore intends to 
offer me up the same incense of adulation that he and his contem- 
poraries present to the coquettish and the proud.” 

De Rosann himself forgot the words he had so imprudently 
uttered as soon as they had left his lips; the image of Eloise was 
uppermost in his mind, and for several seconds he did not appear 
to recollect that he was in the society of another individual. At 
length awaking from his transient reverie, before his absence had 
amounted to actual rudeness, he hastened to renew the conversation. 
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“‘ T think you asked me, Miss Robson, if your father were aware 
of my intention to remain in London a short time longer?” 

«¢O, I dare say he is; for if you were as important a personage 
as Victor Hugo or Lamartine i in disguise, and if you had entrusted 
your secret to him, with injunctions to communicate it to his own 
family only, he would follow the safer plan, and never divulge it 
at all.” 

‘¢ The generality of men of business are thus cautious,” observed 
De Rosann: ‘ but I assure you that he is not yet informed of this 
change in my plans,” 

‘¢ Here he is to answer for himself,” cried Selina. 

‘¢ My dear friend,” said Alfred, taking the banker’s hand, 
‘¢ your “daughter will not believe that you are as yet ignorant of 
my resolution to trouble youa fortnight or a month louger with my 
frequently repeated visits.’ 

‘‘ Indeed! Iam heartily glad to hear that you af, not leave us 
so precipitately : at the same time I wish your departure was pro- 
crastinated for a year rather than a month.” 

‘¢ Now you be lieve me, Miss Selina,” said De Rosann, smiling. 

‘“¢ T never really doubted you,” was the reply : : and Selina blushed, 
for she thought her answer was given in such a tone as to make 
Alfred fancy that she intended to convey a more serious meaning, 
and a promise of full reliance on his word and assurance on every 
other occasion. Our hero noticed the blush which painted her 
cheek, and was obliged to confess within himself that his ideas 
were not unfounded, and that Selina already experienced the 
germination of a sincere but ill-starred affection. 

The entrance of Mrs. and Mary Robson, and the speedy an- 
nouncement of dinner, put an end to any farther conversation for 
the moment: but it was easy to perceive that Selina was in much 
better spirits than she had been during the last four-and-twenty 


hours. 

At nine elfek the carriage drove up to the door, and De Rosann 
assisted the ladies to ascend the steps. Mr. Robson pleaded urgent 
business, that would occupy him all the evening, as an excuse for 
not accompanying them; and De Rosann accordingly occupied his 
seat. The worthy banker was himself no friend to balls; he liked 
them well enough for young people who could dance; but he did 
not think it becoming for an old married man to be seen at places 
where youth and beauty were alone remarkable and _ recherché. 
Cards were equally his abhorrence ; and on these occasions he was 
never so much delighted as when he could prevail upon a friend 
to take his place as chaperon to his family. 

In twenty minutes the carriage stopped at a house in Jer- 
myn-street. Alfred presented his hand to help the ladies in 
their descent from the vehicle, and then offered his arm to Mrs. 
Robson, while the two sisters followed close behind. They were 
speedily introduced to the splendid salons of gaiety and light, 
where the dancing had already commenced, and where the all- 
attentive Mrs. Wentworth was busily occupied in receiving her 
numerous visitors. To some she behaved distantly, but politely,— 
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to others more familiarly,—to several she spoke a few words as 
they passed on—and to a few she tendered two fingers of her right 
hand. Mrs. Robson was honoured by this last mark of intimacy ; 
De Rosann was presented in due form, and the Misses Robson 
were addressed by the fashionable hostess as ‘ her young friends, 
Mary and Selina.” When this ceremony was accomplished, De 
Rosann conducted Mrs. Robson and her daughters to chairs at the 
farther end of the room; and having engaged the hand of Selina 
for the next quadrille, he mingled with the gorgeously dressed 
crowd, under the supposition that during the intervals between 
each dance it was not customary to lounge near the seats occupied 
by the ladies; such being the etiquette in his own country, whence, 
with a few exceptions, issue to the rest of Europe all the laws of 
politeness that control the society of the higher classes in their 
fashionable reunions. 

‘* How do you do, De Rosann ?” cried a voice near him; and 
when our hero turned round to reply to this familiar salutation, he 
recognized Belle-Rose, with a quizzing-glass to his right eye, 
staring most rudely at every lady who had any pretensions to 
beauty. He was dressed in the extreme of fashion,—a magnificent 
gold clain hung round his neck, and was apparently attached to 
as handsome a watch in his waistcoat pocket ; the glove was pur- 
posely withdrawn from his right hand, to display the valuable rings 
that glittered on his fingers, and his countenance was radiant with 
joy and self-satisfaction. He was leaning on the arm of a young 
Englishman, who spoke French with a horrible accent, and who 
repeated the words ‘* Monsieur le Comte,” as often and as loudly as 
he could, in every answer he gave to his companion’s questions, or 
every remark he spontaneously uttered himself. 

De Rosann replied to the soi-disant Count’s salutation with a 
low and distant bow. His wishes were understood; Belle-Rose 
did not care to trouble him any farther; and the pressure of the 
crowd, caused by the arrival of new guests, soon separated them 
from each other’s view. 

‘‘ There is a man,” thought our hero, in his own mind, * who 
contrives to push himself into the fashionable circles of London, 
by the aid of a little swaggering, a liitle effrontery, and a little 
impudence.” 

In a quarter of an hour the music re-commenced, and De Rosann 
sought his partner. Selina was dressed in virgin-white. Her hair 
was unadorned save by a single rose, which resembled her raiment, 
and a small wreath of pearls. Her neck-lace, her ear-rings, and 
her bracelets, were also composed of those modest beads. Alfred 
could not help regarding her with a look of admiration, and he 
thought of Eloise as he gazed. The idea of how far more tran- 
scendant was the loveliness of his own dear girl than the beauties 
of Selina, caused a smile of satisfaction to play upon his coun- 
tenance; and the self-deluded young lady did not fail to notice it, 
and appreciate its origin in her favour. Perhaps she fancied that 
she was not indifferent .to our hero; peradventure her fond imagina- 
tion deceived her with the hope that she had pleased him: at all 
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events her features expressed a.placid contentment and happiness. 
De Rosann remarked the renovation of her spirits, and supposed 
that his resolution to procrastinate his departure was the cause. 

The gay quadrille commenced—“ glanced the many twinkling 
feet’ of those engaged in threading its mazes—and the enlivening 
sounds of the music fell joyously on every ear. Selina danced 
with grace, but without affectation ; and her bewitching form was 
the admiration of several idlers who stood near to witness the 
evolutions of ‘¢ Terpsichore’s votaries.” Amongst them our hero 
recognized the two gentlemen who were present when La Motte 
was exposed at Mr. Robson’s table; and as he returned their salu- 
tation with a polite bow, he noticed that Mr. Jenkins had changed 
his silver spectacles for gold ones on this occasion, and that Mr. 
Goldsmith had added four new seals to the seven already pendant 
to his watch-chain. The recollection of the extraordinary efforts 
of their united imaginations at Mr. Robson’s house called a smile 
to his lips, and at the same moment his glances met those of Selina, 
as she returned from completing the figure called en avant deuz, 
or V’été. Alas! poor Selina—again she mistook the meaning of 
that smile—again she appropriated it as an offering to herself— 
again her heart felt light, her pride was gratified—and again she 
was mistaken ! 

It was not singular if Selina and De Rosann were the most 
remarkable couple that graced the qguadrille. The handsome per- 
son of our hero, and the sylph-like form of his modest partner, 
could not fail to attract attention. His coal-black hair was parted 
above his forehead, with a species of ‘‘ premeditated negligence”— 
if the reader will excuse and condescend to appreciate the meaning 
of the antithesis—which gave a peculiar expression to bis coun- 
tenance; his dark eyes were brilliant amidst that glare of even 
superfluous light; his slender figure was set off to advantage by 
the clothes which the prince of London tailors had fabricated. 
Selina was nearly as tall as himself; her years were evidently but 
two or three less than his own, and there appeared altogether a 
certain harmony and fitness in the mere fact of these two beings 
dancing together, that many a spectator inquired of his neighbour 
if they were not lovers. That which was doubt at first became 
magnified to certainty, when passed on with various amplifications 
from one to another. At length the report reached the ears of 
Belle-Rose, through the medium of his friend the Englishman ; 
and the self-styled Count, with his natural inclination to lying, 
instantly declared that ‘‘ his banker and intimate acquaintance, 
Robson, had confided the secret of De Rosann and Selina’s en- 
gagement to him only the day before, when he went to draw for a 
few hundreds; that the happy couple were to be united on the first 
of the following month, and that Robson had settled ten thousand 
pounds upon his daughter.” This news was speedily disse- 
minated amongst the various acquaintances of the young English- 
man on whose arm Belle-Rose was lounging; and in half an hour 
there was scarcely a single soul in the room that had not heard, 
and did not believe the report, save our hero, Mrs. Robson, and 
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her two daughters. Issuing from so respectable a source as the 
Count d’Elsigny, and emanating from an authority so good asa 
fellow-countryman of De Rosann—who for a moment would have 
thought of doubting the assertion ? 

When both the Misses Robson were engaged in the second 
guadrille, the gentlemen of the spectacles and the seals approached 
the spouse of their friend the banker, and entered into conversation. 

‘¢ M. De Rosann is here, I see,” said Mr. Goldsmith, after some 
common-place remarks. 

‘‘ He was invited by the Colonel,” returned Mrs. Robson. 
‘They dined in each other’s company at our house a few days 
ago; and although the Colonel assisted Wellington—or rather the 
Prussians—to beat the French, he does not dislike them indi- 
vidually.” 

*‘ M. De Rosann appears a very nice young man,” observed 
Mr. Jenkins, adjusting his spectacles. 

** Of course, Mrs. Robson thinks so,” added the other slyly. 

‘*¢ If such were not my opinion, I should scarcely suffer him to 
associate with my daughters,” returned the banker’s wife. 

‘¢ Very natural! very natural!” exclaimed Mr. Goldsmith, rat- 
tling his seals: ** but I did not think Robson had any secrets from 
an old friend.” 

** Secrets!” cried Mrs. Robson. 

“OQ yes!—weare not blind, you know, my dear madam,” chimed 
in Mr. Jenkins. ‘* M. De Rosann is very good-looking, very gen- 
teel, and clever, for any thing that I know. Miss Selina is pretty, 
lady-like, and accomplished.” 

‘*T understand your allusion,” said Mrs. Robson, somewhat 
haughtily ; *‘ but I can assure you that your suspicions are totally 
unfounded; so much so,” continued the worthy lady, ‘ that 
M. De Rosann himself purposes to leave London in three weeks 
or a month.” 

‘“‘Hem!” muttered he of the spectacles. 

“‘ Indeed!” exclaimed he of the seals. 

‘¢ Therefore, if you have communicated to any one your supposi- 
tions, which are as groundless as your fanciful arrangement of the 
scene that took place some evenings ago at our house—relative to 
Lebrun, or La Motte, you know—” 

‘Ah! there is my friend Lord Walter!” cried Mr. Jenkins, 
hastily bowing to Mrs. Robson, and mingling with the crowd. 

‘‘ Allow me to fetch you a glass of lemonade, madam,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Goldsmith immediately after; and he disappeared 
before Mrs. Robson had concluded her sentence. 

The quadrille was now finished, and the Misses Robson were 
handed to their chairs by the gentlemen with whom they had been 
dancing. They were surprised to find their mother in an ill-humour, 
and enquired the reason; but she was too delicate to tell them the 
real truth, and satisfied them by an innocent invention. De Rosann 
interrupted the maternal evasion by a solicitation for the pleasure 
of dancing another quadrille with Miss Selina. He did not invite 
her sister, because she could not speak Freneh, and it was useless 
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for two people to stand like statues in the middle of a ball-room. 
The delicacy of his motives was fully appreciated, and when ex- 
plained to Mary by Selina, was thanked by a smile. 

The minds of the scandal-hunting and inquisitive were more 
convinced than ever of the truth of the pervading report concern- 
ing the engagement subsisting between our hero and Miss Selina 
Robson, when they stood up to dance with each other a second 
time. It did not enter into the recollection of a soul that a friend 
could be thus twice honoured as well as a lover. Every indifferent 
glance that De Rosann cast upon the mild countenance of Selina, 
was noticed as a look of affection; and every time he uttered a 
word to his attentive partner, it was construed into a vow of ten- 
derness and fidelity. 

When the guadrille was concluded, De Rosann strolled into the 
card-room, and approached the écarté-table, round which a number 
of voung men were gathered to bet their sovereigns, or to witness 
the game. A thin long-visaged person was seated on one side of 
the table, and the young Englishman, who accompanied Belle- 
Rose, was on the other. The name of the latter was Markham. 
The stakes were high, and the anxiety of the players excessive. 
Markham’s opponent had already won considerable sums ; and his 
success at this rubber appeared certain. Fortune, however, de- 
cided against him, and Markham gained the last point with an 
air of triumph. The other instantly left his seat, according to the 
general usage of the game, and made way for any one who was ad- 
venturous enough to occupy it. A sudden fancy seized hold of De 
Rosann’s mind ; and he instantly assumed the forsaken chair. No 
sooner had he thus rashly sate down to play with a stranger, than 
he heartily repented, and would have given much to be able to 
retire with decency; for Belle-Rose drew near the table at the 
same time, and, thrusting forward his head, desired Markham to 
bet five sovereigns for him. 

‘“‘ Very well, my dear Count,” cried his friend: ‘I hope I shall 
not be the cause of your losing them.” 

‘¢ Never fear,” returned Belle-Rose ; and he placed himself at 
the back of Markham’s chair to assist him with his advice. 

De Rosann laid ten pounds upon the cloth, and turned up the 
king the first deal, besides making two points in addition to the 
one thus secured. Markham appeared uneasy, particularly as he 
had himself volunteered to cover half of the cash which our hero 
had wagered, and he had not yet produced a shilling. 

‘Why do you not lay down your money?” enquired Belle- 
Rose: “ five sovereigns for yourself—and as much for me. If you 
refuse to take up M. De Rosann’s stakes, suffer some one else to 
have the option, or not, as he chooses ?” 

‘¢There is no burry,” said Markham, evidently embarrassed : 
**T am good for a paltry ten-pound note, I hope,” he added with a 
faint smile, while one or two gentlemen, that were looking on, 
exchanged suspicious glances with each other. 

De Rosann did not say a word, but pursued the game in a calm 
and quiet manner. Five minutes decided it in his favour. 
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‘1 owe you ten sovereigns, M. De Rosann,” said Markham, a 
deep blush overspreading his countenance. ‘ Will you give me 
my revenge ?” 

‘¢ Certainly,” answered our hero; ‘if no one be desirous of 
taking your place, which, according to the laws of the game, you 
have forfeited.” 

‘‘ No—I am free to retain it, I fancy,” returned Markham, 
having glanced hastily round upon the spectators near the table: 
‘‘and as I have a twenty pound note in my pocket, we will put off 
the settlement of gains or losses till the fate of the next rubber be 
known.” 

‘‘ With pleasure,’ said our hero. ‘I shall leave the ten sove- 
reigns I before staked on the board.” 

“You may advance another five for me, Markham,” cried 
Belle-Rose, once more thrusting forward his head, having that 
ne | expended a shilling’s worth of Rowland’s Macassar oil on 
his curls. 

‘Very well, Count,” replied the toady. ‘Then I have ten 
sovereigns engaged once more, M. De Rosann ” 

‘¢T will cover them,” answered our hero calmly ; and he placed 
the ten sovereigns he had already laid upon the table, in a heap. 

“«’Tis bad to play on credit,” said the knight of the spectacles to 
his friend of the seals; for these two gentlemen had been attentive 
observers of the game ever since they left Mrs. Robson, the one to 
seek his friend Lord Walter, and the other to procure a glass of 
lemonade for the banker’s spouse. But the former was totally 
unacquainted with Lord Walter; and Mrs. Robson never saw the 
latter with the promised beverage. The reminiscence of their 
foolish ideas about the drama, which they had seen at the Hay- 
market and the Adelphi, were somewhat disagreeable chords to 
touch upon. 

‘¢T hate credit: all debt is dishonest,” said Mr. Goldsmith, in 
answer to hls friend's remark. 

«¢ And yet your tailor told me the other day that you owed him 
five and thirty pounds,” observed Mr. Jenkins. 

‘‘ The same tailor who arrested you last Christmas, was it not?” 
retorted he of the seals. 

‘* Three to one,” cried De Rosaun; and a solemn silence ensued 
around the table. At the next deal our hero marked the king, and 
threw down his cards, having the queen, knave, and ten in his 
hand. 

“Will you allow me to try my luck once more?” enquired 
Markhan, fumbling in his pocket. 

‘¢T had rather not continue the game,” answered Alfred: “ and 
I moreover see some one ready to take your place.” 

‘‘ Let us settle accounts, then—I owe you twenty pounds—ten 
for myself, and ten for my friend, the Count,” said Markham, 
evidently disappointed at De Rosann’s refusal to retain his seat, 
and still fumbling in his pocket. ‘ Well—this is odd—I must 
have left it at home—I could have sworn that I had it about 
me—”’ 
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De Rosann said nothing, but waited patiently for the other to 
hand him over his money. 

‘*¢ This is most extraordinary,’’ continued Markham, his face the 
colour of scarlet—every eye being fixed — him—and our hero’s 
tranquillity and silence appearing a mockery for the purpose of 
increasing his embarrassment. ‘I must have left my money at 
home : but the Count, of course, has his purse about him ; he drew 
eight hundred pounds yesterday morning at Robson’s. D’Elsign 
—where are you?” but not even an echo answered ‘‘ Where!” 
The noble Count had disappeared the moment De Rosann threw 
down his cards, and no reply was given to the voice of his friend. 

‘¢ T am waiting, sir,” said De Rosann coolly. 

‘¢ Indeed I am sorry, M. De Rosann—very sorry—but I have 
evidently left my purse at home. Will you favour me with your 
address, that I may enclose you the amount the first thing in the 
morning ?” 

‘¢ And supposing you had won my money, Mr. Markham, you 
would have taken it: therefore I have been playing against my 
own interests.” 

‘* How—what!"’ exclaimed Markham, delighted at having an 
excuse to bully; ‘*do you mean to insinuate that you stand a 
chance of loosing the few paltry pounds I owe you?” 

‘‘T think that nothing is more probable,’’ answered our hero 
with the same imperturbable coolness. 

‘< You are no gentleman !” shouted Markham. 

«¢ And you are a sharper!” returned Alfred gently: “ but I do 
not choose to disturb the tranquillity of this hospitable mansion— 
our kind hosts must not regret the invitation they have vouchsafed 
to me, at least ; there is my address, sir,” continued De Rosann, 
throwing a card upon the table; ‘‘may I solicit your's?” 

Markham hastily complied with our hero’s request, or, rather, 
command, and shortly after withdrew in the greatest possible con- 
fusion ; while all admired and expressed their approbation of the 
gentlemanly conduct of the young Frenchman. 

But what had become of Belle-Rose? The moment he saw that 
his friend had lost the game, he gave his waistcoat-pocket one tap 
with his fingers, to convince himself that it was empty, and sud- 
denly made his escape from the écarté-table. Arrived at the door 
of the room set apart exclusively to dancing, he found the passage 
barred by the ladies and gentlemen occupied in a quadrille ; and 
all hopes of passing round, without treading on the toes of the old 
dowagers and majden aunts, who sate in solemn state against the 
walls to witness the amusements of ‘the young people,” were 
totally vain. Belle-Rose was therefore obliged to wait at the door, 
which formed the communication between the card-room and the 
dancing-room, until the guadrille was finished. 

In about a minute he felt his arm slightly pulled; and turning 
hastily round, saw himself confronted by a gentleman, whose nose 
supported an immense pair of gold spectacles, and whose face he 
recollected to have seen peering over the shoulders of the loiterers 
round the card-table. 
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“ Monsieur le Comte,” began our old acquaintance, Mr. Jenkins. 

‘* What the devil would you have with me?” enquired Belle- 
Rose in French, his voice being any thing but suave and dulcet at 
the moment. 

Mr. Jenkins gave no reply, but pointed to the card-table, and 
made a sign w ith the fingers of his right hand in the out-stretched 
palm of his left. Belle-Rose understood full-well the meaning of 
the worthy gentlemen, and turned his back upon him with a look 
of the most sovereign contempt, purposely placing the heel of his 
shoe on the officious individual’s toes at the same time. Mr. Jen- 
kins gave a terrible start, and fell with such violence against his 
friend of the seals, who was endeavouring to force a passage 
through the crowd at the door, that the wate h~chain and its appen- 
dages. rattled like pebbles against a window. When their con- 
fusion, into which this sudden shock had thrown them, was some- 
what abated, Mr. Jenkins looked around to discover Belle-Rose. 
But the music had ceased—the guadrille was concluded—and the 
soi-disant Count had taken advantage of the momentary bustle to 
make his escape. Arrived in the hall, a footman in gorgeous 
livery demanded of the retiring guest w hether he had brought a 
cloak or ereat-coat with him ; and as the eye of Belle-Rose fell at 
the same instant upon a magnificent mantle lined with sables, he 
replied in the affimative, although he had no real claim to the said 
garment. After a proper delay in pretending to search for his own 
property, he unhooked the splendid mantle that had before at- 
tracted his attention; and having cast it negligently on his left 
shoulder, he placed half-a-crown in the footman’s hand, and 
quitted the house, totally reckless of what might become of his 
friend Markham. 

When De Rosann rejoined Mrs. Robson and her daughters, he 
found them all three extremely anxious on his account—particularly 
Selina, in whose eye clistened a tear. The report of his quarrel 
with Markham, and the certainty of a duel, had reached their ears ; 
but the particulars of the tale were entirely in favour cf our hero ; 
and while his friends deplored the disagreeable occurrence, they 
could not help admiring his noble conduct and manly courage. 

‘¢T hope the dispute will lead to no desperate result,” said Selina 
in a low voice, that was almost choked with an internal emotion 
which she vainly endeavoured to conceal. 

“The person with whom I had a few words,” answered De 
Rosann, ‘‘ is most probably a coward; and I suspect that there is 
but little chance of his seeking an honourable satisfaction.” 

‘You wish to make the matter appear more trifling than it 

really is,” continued Selina: ‘* I am, however, certain it zs serious 
pera I implore you, M. De Rosann—if you have any regard—” 

Selina stopped short in the middle of her sentence; and when 
she raised her eyes to De Rosann’s countenance, she saw that he 
was gazing on her in astonishment. An unpleasant impression was 
immediately conveyed to her mind. She thought that if he felt 
the slightest interest in her welfare, or that if he knew she was 
attached to him, he would not have looked at her with wonder, 
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but with gratitude and delight, as she was about to implore him not 
to dare danger, nor be induced to combat against a common 
swindler. Alfred noticed that the excitement, which had marked 
the commencement of her supplication, verged into a melancholy 
expression that betrayed an inward sorrow returning with reflec- 
tion; and he endeavoured to direct the conversation to other 
subjects. All his attempts were, however, unavailing; Selina 
perpetually referred to the probability of a duel; and would only 
abandon the subject when De Rosann assured her that no such 
fatal result was to be anticipated. 

It was not until four o’clock in the morning that he retired to 
his couch, where his eyes were soon closed in slumber; and while 
he dreamt of his faithful Eloise so far away from him in another 
clime, he wist not that a young heart was filled with his image, 
and that he was the innocent cause of pain to the unfortunate 
victim of a love whose increasing fervor experienced no return. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE RESULT. 


De Rosann did not awake till a late hour; and some minutes 
elapsed ere he could compose his ideas, so as to review his conduct 
of the preceding evening. The certainty that he had made a deep 
impression upon the heart of the too sensitive Selina, was a subject 
of much more grief to our hero than the probability of being 
shortly obliged to risk his life in a duel. His generous disposition 
could not do otherwise than sincerely commiserate the situation of 
the unfortunate girl, and deeply deplore her misplaced affections. 
He therefore made up his mind to seek an explanation with her as 
speedily as possible. That explanation he might readily bring 
about by hinting at his attachment to Eloise—a circumstance as 
vet unrevealed even to Mr. Robson; and, in case the reader should 
marvel at this silence and reserve towards so excellent a friend, let 
us hasten to apologize for our hero. He had retained his love- 
affair in his own breast, fearful that if Mrs. Clayton should acci- 
dentally have occasion to correspond with Mr. Robson, the cireum- 
stance might reach her ears; and De Rosann knew she would 
naturally be offended at his presumption in declaring he was 
destined to receive the hand of Eloise, when the mother so posi- 
tively refused to listen to his suit in favour of her daughter. He 
now repented of this excess of delicacy ; he reproached himself for 
not having merely hinted, a few days ago, that his heart was de- 
voted to another ; and he made up his mind to repair, as quickly 
as he could, the incipient injury already done. 

With regard to his quarrel, we have before stated that he did not 
suffer it to annoy him. He possessed the daring and reckless 
courage of a Frenchman; he did not trouble himself about the pos- 
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sibility of being killed, or, perhaps, mutilated for life; and when 
the recollection intruded itself upon his memory, he dismissed it 
with an expression of contempt, to the effect, “ that it was a baga- 
telle unworthy of consideration.” It is in this particular point that 
the Frenchman differs so materially from the Englishman ; not 
that the discrepancy consists in the courage of the one, and the 
cowardice of the other, because such an assertion would be ridi- 
culous and false in the extreme. An Englishman is as brave as a 
Frenchman ; but the valour of the former is mingled with caution 
and prudence; and the dauntlessness of the latter is blind, and 
indifferent to consequences. Thus was it, that often on the field of 
battle the magnanimity and lion-daring of the sons of Gaul were 
rendered unavailing, and necessitated to succumb, by the cool 
and calculating courage of those who fought under the British 
standard. The Frenchman is all vivacity and rashness; he is like 
the mettled steed that hears the bugle of the huntsman and the 
howling of the dogs ; he often experiences defeat and disgrace, by 
aiming at impossibilities in a moment of excitement: he rushes 
headlong upon the bayonet, and does not wait to wrest it from the 
enemy’s grasp. 

While De Rosann was seated at his breakfast-table, he was sur- 
prised by a visit from Mr. Robson. 

‘“‘T have just been informed of your dispute last night with a 
Mr. Markham,” said the worthy banker, panting for breath, and 
throwing himself upon a chair; “and I hastened to ascertain the 
particulars. Is it likely that you will hear any more of the indi- 
vidual, who, according to the account Selina gave me, is nothing 
more than a common swindler or adventurer.”’ 

‘‘T am doubtful,” returned De Rosann carelessly. ‘* But how is 
your family after the fatigues of the ball ?” 

‘‘ The devil take the ball!” cried Mr. Robson. ‘You seem to 
think as much of a very—very serious matter, as I do of the greatest 
trifle.” 

‘¢ Do you allude to the probability of a duel?” asked De Rosann, 
sipping his chocolate with the most ineffable sang-froid. 

‘¢ Certainly, my young friend ; in England, it is not customary to 
regard life as an object without value. Existence bears a high 
per-centage amongst us.’ 

«¢ If you wish me to reflect for one moment upon the matter,” 
said Alfred, assuming a grave look to oblige the good-natured 
banker, whe was exceedingly anxious on his friend’ s ‘account, “T 
must obey you; and the ‘result of my rumination will be, that if 
Mr. Markham can possibly muster the money to pay me, he will 
also find the courage to fight. He has a reputation at stake ; and 
a duel would restore him to public favour.” 

‘¢ In that case, my dear Rosann, I must find you a second,” cried 
Mr. Robson: “but I hope to God that Markham, or whatever his 
name may be, will look in vain for the cash. You know I would 
myself willingly act as your friend on such an occasion—but a 
banker, and the father of a family—not a young man either—” 

‘‘Do not think of offering an apology,” interrupted our hero. 
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‘‘ Should I require a second, you will procure me one—and that is 
sufficient.” 

‘* Adieu, then, for the present: I must return to my counting- 
house, which I never quit of a morning, save on urgent occasions. 

Mr. Robson had not left the room five minutes, when one of the 
waiters entered, and informed De Rosann that the Count d’Elsigny 
desired to speak to him on very particular business. Our hero 
ordered the servant to show the Count to his apartment; and ina 
moment Belle-Rose swaggered into the room. 

‘* My dear Rosann,” said he, wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead with a perfumed cambric handkerchief, “I am come 
upon a pleasant little affair, which will doubtless afford four people 
an excellent morning’s amusement.” 

**] already divine the vicarious object of your visit,” returned 
De Rosann coolly ; ‘* and beg you will hasten to apprise me if I be 
right.” 

**In the first place, Markham has sent you the twenty pounds,” 
continued Belle-Rose, laying the money upon the table; ‘* and as 
I have expended every farthing of the cash for which I sold the 
papers to you, or to Mr. Robson, I should be very much obliged if 
you would lend me these paltry bank-notes till I can repay you. 
Remember, I have religiously preserved our secret, my dear De 
Rosann.” 

** Keep the money, in God’s name,” exclaimed our hero; * and 
do not make a merit of having refrained from divulging that which 
would ruin your speculations, as well as injure me, perhaps, in the 
opinion of my friends, who, unfortunately, are not free from the 
usually-prevailing prejudices.” 

‘¢T like your harangue very much, De Rosann,” said Belle- 
Rose ; ‘‘and I do not hesitate to thank you for the cash. By the 
by, do you not think I am an essential ornament to a ball-room, 
and a fit representative of the noblesse of our nation ?”’ 

‘** Be so kind as to come to the point; I am in a hurry to go out 
for an hour or two, and have no time to waste in idle conversa- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Three words, then,” cried Belle-Rose, starting up, and running 
his fingers through locks teeming with pomatum, or bears’-grease : 
‘‘ to-morrow morning at six o’clock—pistols, of course—St. John’s 
Wood—near the Regent’s Park—each with one friend—we will 
take the surgeon.” 

‘‘ Agreed!” ejaculated De Rosann; and Belle-Rose withdrew, 
much to our hero’s satisfaction. 

The only preparation that De Rosann made, was to enclose the 
papers of the late Marquess de Deneville in an envelope, which he 
carefully sealed, and directed to Mr. Clayton. He then wrote 
instructions to that gentleman, explaining the nature of the docu- 
ments, and the manner in which they fell into his hands at the 
farm-house of Louis Dorval : and he enclosed a letter for Eloise, 
wherein he expressed the unchanged and fervent love he bore her, 
and his sincere hope that she might still be happy in her choice of 
a husband to become her legal protector and the partner of her 
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fortunes. These epistles were to be forwarded, with the deeds, to 
their proper destination, in case of Alfred’s fall. 

Having thus arranged his affairs, our hero hastened to Thread- 
needie-street, and informed Mr. Rebece of all that had passed since 
they separated an hour or two before. The kind-hearted banker 
could not conceal his agitation and alarm at the danger to which 
De Rosann was exposed: he however promised to call upon him 
early the following morning with a friend, and hinted that it would 
be better not to inform the ladies of the antic ipated meeting. De 
Rosann perfectly ac quiesced in Mr. Robson’s opinion, and did not 
even throw himself in the way of a multiplicity of enquiries, which 
would doubtless have taken place, had he proceeded to the drawing- 
room to pay his respects to Mrs. Robson and her daughters. 

In the mean time Selina suffered the most excruciating torments: 
and her internal agony was the more acute, because she was 
obliged to conceal it ‘from the observation of her ‘mother and sister. 
Hour after hour passed away, and De Rosann did not make his 
appearance as usual. Her agitated mind instantly pictured an 
exaggeration of all the most horrible results that could possibly 
have ensued from a duel; for she was perfectly convinced, that 
the dispute would end in a hostile meeting. She fancied she saw 
Alfred bleeding, pale, and dying on the fatal plain: then she 
thought, that perhaps he was “already gone to another world, and 
that his heart was pierced with a deadly weapon. Never was 
suspense so terrible, till the hour of dinner brought her father from 
his office; and in a trembling voice she enquired, if he had seen 
M. De Rosann? The banker answered in the atflirmative, adding, 
that the quarrel with Mr. Markham would most probably lead to 
no disagreeable consequences, and that particular business alone 
prevented our hero from calling on Mrs. and the Misses Robson 
in the course of the day. Selina felt somewhat relieved by these 
assurances ; but she still saw the probability of a duel, and in vain 
essayed to banish her unpleasant ideas entirely from her imagin- 
ation. 

As early as five o’clock on the following morning, did Mr, Rob. 
son knock at the door of De Rosann’s bed- chamber. Our hero was 
already dressed, and about to sit down to breakfast. He welcomed 
the banker with the utmost cordiality, and was surprised to see 
that no one accompanied him. But before he had time to enquire 
the reason,a gentleman made his appearance at the top of the stairs, 
and was instantly recognised by Mr. Robson, as_ the intended 
second. He was accordingly introduced to De Rosann, to whom 
he expressed his sorrow, at acquiring the honour of Alfred’s 
acquaintance, under circumstances so peculiarly disagreeable; he 
however declared his willingness to assist our hero to the utmost 
of his ability, as a hostile meeting was apparently unavoidable. 
Mr. Herbert—for that was the gentleman’s name—spoke French 
with tolerable fluency ; and it was chiefly on this account that he had 
been requested by Mr. Robson to act as De Rosann’s friend on 


the occasion. 
To the astonishment of both the banker and Mr. Herbert, neither 
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of whom could touch a morsel, De Rosann ate with a prodigious 
appetite ; and when Mr. Robson was no longer able to contain his 
astonishment at such an extraordinary instance of sang froid, the 
young man coolly observed, ‘that he did not dare venture to 
encounter the chilly atmosphere with an empty stomach.” A 
smile of satisfaction played upon the countenance of Mr. Herbert, 
as our hero made this remark; for he could not help feeling a 
momentary pride in the courage of his ‘principal. 

‘¢ This is your first affair of honour,” said the banker, addressing 
his youthful friend, and vainly endeavouring to swallow a piece of 
toast. 

‘* My first, and perhaps my last,” answered De Rosann, attack- 
ing the breast of a cold fowl, which he had already despoiled of 
its wings. 

‘‘ The idea does not rob you of your appetite,” remarked Mr. 
Herbert. “1 was engaged as second to a noble lord about six 
weeks ago,” he continued ; ; *‘and while I took a cup of tea at the 
breakfast table, he walked up and down the room in the greatest 
possible agitation.” 

‘‘] do not wonder at his emotion,” cried the banker, scarcely 
able to repress a shudder, 

‘¢ And perhaps he was not a coward after all,” said De Rosann, 
helping himself to some cold pigeon-pie and a huge slice of bread, 

“ No—on the contrary,” returned Mr. Herbert, ‘‘when we 
arrived upon the ground, he was as cool as I am at this moment. 
He fought with a German baron—’twas at Wormwood Scrubs—” 

‘¢ And what was the result?’ enquired the banker, for the sake 
of saying something, while his limbs shivered, and his heart palpi- 
tated v iolently, as if he himself were one of the prine ipals. 

‘¢The German was wounded in the leg, and has been lame ever 
since,” answered Mr. Herbert, forgetting that this information 
could not sound very coneolatory to the ears of a nervous person, 
about to engage in an affair of honour. 

‘‘ He was pointed out to me the night before last, at Mrs. Went- 
worth’s ball,” remarked De*Rosann, as he commenced a second 
attack on the pigeon pie, to the astonishment of Mr. Robson. 

‘‘ Allow me to inform you, that we have not ten minutes to 
spare, M. De Rosann,” cried his second; ‘I always like to be 
punctual, even if I and my principal be not the first on the 
ground.” 

‘¢T shall wait for you here—and God preserve you, my dear 
boy,” exclaimed Robson, wiping away a tear. ‘‘ Now go—I need 
not tell you to keep up your spirits—and once more, may God 
bless you !"’ 

De Rosann endeavoured to console the excellent old man, 
by assurances of there being but little danger; and having sue- 
ceeded in restoring him to partial tranquillity, i followed Herbert 
down stairs, and jumped into the cabriolet that waited for him at 
the door. 

Markham and Belle-Rose had already arrived at the place of 
destination, when our hero and his second descended from the 
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vehicle in the immediate vicinity of the appointed spot. Mr. Her- 
bert and the self-styled Count d’Elsigny, proceeded to charge the 
pistols forthwith; while De Rosann watched the motions of his 
antagonist, whose face was ashy pale, and whose uneven steps, as 
he paced up and down the ground, betokened anything save self- 
possession and composure. ”He was evidently annoy ed that the 
two seconds did not endeavour to arrange the matter amicably ; 
but he dared not interfere in their proceedings, nor retract from 
the challenge he had somewhat rashly given. 

When Belle-Rose and Herbert had i sec the pistols in each 
others presence, they drew lots to decide by whom the ground 
should be measured, ‘al the signal given. Chance pronounced i in 
favour of Belle- Rose ; and he instantly commenced his duties: but 
he took such uncommonly small paces, when employed in tracing 
the distance which was to intervene between the spots occupied by 
the hostile parties, that Markham could with difficulty conceal his 
terror. De Rosann merely smiled at the friendly conduct of his 
uncient companion, and received the pistol from the hand of Mr. 
Herbert, as if it were a handsome present, tendered on a more jovial 
occasion. Not that there was anything cruel, or blood-thirsty in 
the calmness of our hero ; his composure was purely the courageous 
indifference of a brave man, who does not fear to meet death face 
to face. 

De Rosann and Markham now took their proper stations, and 
Belle-Rose stood at a little distance, making the third point of an 
imaginary right-angled triangle, of which the antagonists were the 
remaining two. And now all was re ady—the foemen confronted 

ach other—Belle-Rose enquired in a loud voice if they were pre- 
pared—both answered in the affirmative, one boldly, the other 
tremulously—and the handkerchief fell to the ground. The shots 
were fired almost at the same instant—and neither De Rosann nor 
Markham were touched. After a lengthened discussion between 
the seconds, the pistols were charged again, and presented to the 
combatants. Markham declared in a whisper to Belle-Rose, that 
he was satisfied, and that he did not wish to renew the combat. 
But the soi-disant Count cut him short with an assurance, ‘‘ that he 
had too much regard for the honour of his principal to withdraw 
him, before he had either killed his man, or was winged himself.” 
Markham ventured another remonstrance, and Belle- Rose declared 
that he should either fight, or renounce his friendship for ever. 
This assertion terminated the doubts and repugnance of the unfor- 
tunate Markham; and Herbert stepped forward with the handker- 
chief in his hand, to occupy in his turn, the spot which Belle-Rose 
had just left. The signal was given a second time, the pistols were 
again levelled against. two human beings by each other, the report 
of the murderous w eapons echoed loudly on the ear, and Markham 
fell wounded to the ground. 

The surgeon, who had waited at a little distance, and who had 
attentively watched the progress of the duel, now rushed forward 
like a vulture on his prey, and proceeded to examine the fallen 
champion. The ball had grazed his right side, just above the hip ; 
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but the wound was neither dangerous nor severe. De Rosann 
assisted Belle-Rose and Herbert to convey him to the carriage in 
which he had arrived ; and the surgeon walked by their side, hold- 
ing forth, in a very learned discourse, on what might have been the 
results, if the ball had lodged in the sufferer’s body, But as only 
Mr. Herbert and the unfortunate sufferer himself understood the 
language he spoke, the chirurgeon’s oration was not productive of 
any wonderful effect. 

When our hero and his second had thus done all they could to 
aid the wounded man, they recommended him to the care of Belle- 
Rose, and sought their own vehicle, to return to town. On their 
arrival at the hotel, Mr. Robson, who had anxiously posted himself 
at the window, during the last half-hour, and who began to think 
the time very long, received De Rosann with open arms, and em- 
braced him with such force, that Alfred was fain to cry out. Mr. 
Herbert was obliged to submit to the same ceremony, for having 
brought back the belligerent hero safe ; and, having made both second 
and principal promise to dine with him that very afternoon, in 
order to drink a glass of champagne to the victor’s success, the 
banker withdrew from the hotel, and returned to his own house, 
where he found a comfortable breakfast awaiting his arrival. 

Selina was the first to notice the air of satisfaction and joy, with 
which her father entered the room; and Mrs. Robson expressed her 
curiosity, to know what particular business could have made him 
quit his warm bed at so early an hour. 

‘¢ Only a little affair, my love,” cried the banker, rubbing his 
hands together, and seating himself at the table. ‘It was not 
exactly in my line, it is true: but a friend in such a predica- 
ment—” 

‘‘ Lord! Mr. Robson, how mysterious you are!” exclaimed his 
better half: ‘‘ cannot you entrust us with your secret ?” 

‘* No secret, my dear—no secret, I assure you: ’tis all over now 
—merely a meeting—” 

‘¢ What! of Williams the stockbroker’s creditors at five o’clock 
in the morning?” interrupted Mrs. Robson. 

‘‘ Not at all: ’twas a meeting of a different nature,” returned 
the banker, who seemed delighted to keep his fair spouse in sus- 
pense ; “¢a meeting at which you will never be, my love—a meet- 
ing, in fine, between Messieurs Markham and De Rosann!” 

‘+ A duel!” cried Selina, her countenance becoming deadly pale, 
and her bosom heaving a deep-drawn sigh. 

“ Our friend is safe, thank God !” continued the banker, helping 
himself to a hot buttered roll and an egg. ‘* He behaved nobly, I 
understand—”’ 

‘¢ You were not present, then, papa,” said Mary. 

‘No, my love; Mr. Herbert officiated as M. De Rosann's 
second, and I remained at the hotel until their return. Markham 
was wounded in the ribs; but Alfred is untouched.” 

‘¢Thank God!” cried Selina, involuntarily, her pale features 
becoming suddenly animated by an expression of joy, and then as 
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rapidly suffused in blushes, when she noticed her mother and sister 
regarding her with peculiar attention. 

‘¢ One would think you were in love with M. De Rosann, Selina,” 
exclaimed Mary; ‘‘ you are so energetic in your expressions of 
gratitude to the Almighty for having spared him, and your coun- 
tenance changed so often, an observer could not have helped 
noticing your emotions.” 

*“‘ Sister,” said Selina, calmly, “‘ your remarks are unkind and 
ungenerous to a degree. I know M. De Rosann much better than 
you do, because my frequent visits to France with my father have 
enabled me to acquire a knowledge of his language: and a heart 
that is not made of iron cannot fail to feel rejoiced at the escape of 
one who saved us all from ruin, by exposing the treachery of a pre- 
tended friend.” 

*¢ You speak like my own daughter, Selina!” cried Mr. Robson ; 
‘¢ and Mary was wrong to reproach you.” 

‘¢ Nay—my intention was not wilfully to wound your feelings, 
dear sister; I spoke with levity, it is true—but more in pleasantry 
than in earnest.” 

“¢ Let us drop the subject, Mary,” said Selina, wiping away a 
tear from her eye, while her mother began to think that the report 
she had heard at the ball was not entirely void of foundation, and 
that her younger daughter and De Rosann were really attached to 
each other. She however determined to hold her peace forthe 

resent, and watch their glances and their manners more particu- 
Beet. ere she suffered her mind to form any decided opinion rela- 
tive to the matter. 


? 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE PROSPECTUS. 


Tue mind of Eloise experienced considerable relief when the 
receipt of De Rosann’s letters communicated the certainty of his 
obtaining a full pardon at the hands of Charles the Tenth. Nor 
less did her uncle feel the purest satisfaction, as he reflected that a 
weighty obstacle to the match would thus indubitably be removed 
from the mind of his sister-in-law. The contents of Leblond’s epistle 
pleaded as an ample apology for our hero’s stay in London, both 
with Eloise and Mr. Clayton; and although the former sighed 
when she recollected how slowly slip away the weary hours when 
separated from those we love, she could not avoid inwardly ap- 
plauding Alfred’s courage, in thus determining to support an 
absence, which his honour rendered necessary, and which would 
be productive of such favourable results. She looked forward to 
the happy hours they might yet anticipate to pass in each other’s 
society ; and often—oh! often did she press De Rosann’s letter to 
her lips, and to her bosom, when she retired to her bed-chamber 
to peruse it. Mr. Clayton was delighted at the brightening pro- 
spect which now animated the future; and he ceased to torment 
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his sister-in-law about her obstinacy, as he called it, in refusing 
to give her sanction to that which, sooner or later, she would be 
obliged to permit, if not approve. 

De Rosann had begged Mr. Clayton and Eloise, in his letters to 
them both, not to inform Mrs. Clayton of the promise of pardon 
which he had received; and his wishes were strictly complied 
with, although he gave no reason for the request, which never- 
theless did not appear singular; as both Eloise and her uncle 
divined the real truth the moment they perused their respective 
epistles, and guessed that De Rosann was desirous of surprising 
the conscientious mother, by producing his remission from all 
punishment and all stigma, when he should have obtained the 
precious document, and when he returned to implore the now un- 
relenting parent to accord him the hand of her daughter. Mrs. 
Clayton was therefore kept entirely in the dark relative to these 
proceedings. She however noticed the animated countenance of 
Eloise, and perceived that the beauteous girl’s spirits gradually 
improved as the colour returned to her cheeks; and she secretly 
applauded herself for the firmness with which she had acted, 
triumphantly observing to her brother-in-law at the same time, 
that change of air and scene had not after all been without their 
effect. 

Mr. Clayton longed to drop a hint, that perhaps she was deceived 
concerning the real cause of this change in her daughter’s appear- 
ance and manners; but the entrance of Eloise, just as the first 
word trembled on the tip of his tongue, made him check his im- 
prudent spirit of communicativeness, or of contradiction, and put 
an end to the conversation. 

‘‘ Here is a strange-looking man, uncle, who desires to speak 
with you,” said Eloise, vainly endeavouring to suppress a smile. 
‘‘T think I have seen him before—but where I cannot recollect. 
He is a Frenchman, fat, short, and red in the face.” 

‘¢ What is his business ?” inquired Mr. Clayton. 

‘¢ He insists upon seeing you; that is all I can make him say,” 
returned Eloise. ‘* The servant waits your answer.” 

‘¢ Let him come in, then,” cried the uncle. 

The visitor was accordingly desired to enter; and Mr. Clayton 
instantly recognised Champignon, “the best cook in Europe.” _ 

‘‘ Pray be seated, and acquaint me with your business,” said 
Mr. Clayton, rather sharply; for the larder yet teemed with patés 
de foie gras and cervelas sans utl.* 

‘* T hope my presence is no intrusion,” said Champignon, seating 
himself on the edge of a chair, and drawing from his coat-pocket a 
large roll of papers, which he laid upon the table: ‘ but I recol- 
lected that M. De Rosann appeared to be somewhat acquainted 
with you,” he continued, addressing Mr. Clayton, “ if one might 
judge from the way you walked together, as close as two pigeons 
in a pie, or a couple of capons on a spit—’’ 


* Bologna sausages withour garlic. 
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“ Well, what then?” cried Mr. Clayton, impatiently, while 
Eloise was ready to die of curiosity to know what the gastronomer 
could want with De Rosann. 

‘‘I recollected your apparent intimacy together,” proceeded 
Champignon ; “ and having occasion to write to M. De Rosann, 
I have ventured to trouble you for his address.” 

“And what the devil have you to say to M. De Rosann” 
inquired Mr. Clayton, surveying the comical countenance of ‘he 
gastronomer with a severe elance, which so terrified the unfor- 
tunate wretch, that he made a boand upon his chair, and missing 
the edge fell heavily on the floor. This circumstance restored 
Mr. Clayton to his usual good humour; and he said something 
consolatory to poor Champignon to give him courage, while Eloise 
offered him a glass of liqueur, which he ac cepted w ith many thanks, 
declaring that it was almost as good as his own, and that he would 
send up a bottle the moment he returned home. 

** You asked me what I had to say to M. De Rosann,” observed 
Champignon, when he had swallowed the eau-de-vie de Dantzic, 
and placed the glass upon tlie table: ‘ I will tell you, since you 
know how to treat me with the consideration due to my talents 
and culinary acquirements. It has been a favourite idea of mine 
for some time past, to establish a restaurant in every principal 
town of France— 

“* A mighty undertaking!” cried Mr. Clayton. 

** Yes; and for a mighty purpose, too,” added the gastronomer. 

‘What is it? I am very curious to be acquainted with your 
schemes.” 

‘¢ For the purpose of serving up, in the only true and proper 
manner, my newly invented dish—the cotelettes a la quadrille. To 
attain this desirable end, I have caused a number of prospectuses 
to be printed—” 

*¢ Not under your own name ?” interrupted Mr. Clayton. 

os No—certainly not ; but under that of Citron, which I have 
adopted, and which is painted over my shop. And as M. De Rosann 
was kind to me on several occasions, I do not doubt but that he 
will distribute these circulars amongst his friends,” 

‘¢ He is in England at this moment,” said Mr. Clayton. 

‘So much the better!” cried Champignon: “ perhaps he will 
be able to obtain the consent of some rich bankers or merchants to 
place their names on my list of shareholders.” 

** It is a joint-stock company, then ?”-ebserved Mr. Clayton. 

‘* Precisely: and a very respectable list of names is already 
down on the subscription-book,” returned Champignon, taking 
another roll of papers from his pocket. 

*¢ Have they all paid ?—for ready money is the essential.” 

“Ono; not yet. But I may have the cash when I choose to 
write for it ; as they are every one in situations where coin is of no 
use to them.” 

‘“‘They must be the King's ministers, at least, if that be the 
case,” thought Mr. Clayton, in his own mind. 

«« Pray cast your eyes over the list,” said Champignon, handing 
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several sheets of paper tacked together to Mr. Clayton, who, ac- 
cording to the gastronomer’s wish, read as follows 

“ Jean Beauvisage, chevalier, one share of five hundred francs, 
Le General Trotte-mal, one share of a thousand francs. Le Baron 
Feu-d’enfer, two shares of a hundred francs each. Le Comte 
Pousse-pain, one share of five hnndred francs. Michel Cuochon, 
alias Leyer-de-main, five shares of a hundred francs each. Mathieu 
Vilain, alias Le Beau, one share—but methinks, M. Champignon,” 
cried Mr, Clayton, interrupting himself’ in the midst of the list, 
‘* that these names are somewhat singular; for instance, I see a 
little lower down, Le Marquis de Bel-qil, alias Louche, Le Duc de 
Gros Nez, M. Polisson, M. Doux-doux, surnamed Le Voleur, and 
a host of other nomenclatures, half with high titles, and half with 
extraordinary aliases.” 

‘“ Ah! ah! you never would suspect the wit of that,” cried 
Champignon. 

‘* How? What do you mean? Is it possible there is a French 
duke named Gros Nez, ora French marquis called Bel-eil, alias 
Louche 2? Noblemen never have aliases: and if the Chamber of 
Peers be formed of individuals with such droll appellations, I 
should think the president must indulge in an occasionally hearty 
laugh when calling over their names. For instance, how singular 
would it appear, did the Duke of Gros Nez rise and say, ° After 
the excellent remarks that have just fallen from my friend the 
Marquis of Bel-awil, alias Louche, in answer to the misrepresenta- 
tions made by the Baron Feu-d’Enfer, in reference to the amend- 
ment which the Count Pousse-pain is desirous of making to the 
bill,’ &c. &c. It is impossible, M. Champignon, that such titles 
‘an exist!” 

* If they do not exist in the Chamber of Peers, I have heard 
them mentioned elsewhere,” said Champignon, not at all discom- 
fited by this attack on the veracity of his list. 

‘¢ Where, in the name of God?” cried Mr. Clayton. 

** At the galleys,’’ answered the gastronomer, drily. 

‘“‘ Tt was there you met M. De Rosann, I suppose,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Clayton, w ith a contemptuous sneer, while the unkind remark 
cut Eloise to the soul. Mr. Clayton noticed the effect it produced 
upon his niece, and hastened to get rid of Champignon, who had 
commenced a long explanation re ‘lative to the kindness of the con- 
victs in promising to become purchasers of shares, and the use he 
made of these names and nick-names, some of which latter were 
titles, to ornament his list. Mr. Clayton cut him short, by pro- 
misine to send his prospectuses to De Rosann, and at length 
succeeded in conduc ‘ting him as far as the street, where the gas- 
tronomer turned round, made two or three very low bows, and 
took his leave of Mr. Clayton with a thousand thanks for his 
kindness. 

‘‘ Eloise, my love,” said the kind uncle, when he had once more 
returned to the drawing-room, ‘‘ I met this morning the interesting 
girl that you so partic sularly admired as a songstress the other day, 
and who sung Orlando’s Song so sweetly. She was better dressed 
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than before, and was walking with a middle-aged peasant, who 
appeared to be her father. The sight of her put me in mid of the 
happy times when you and De Rosann were accustomed to mingle 
your voices together, and wile away many an hour with music.” 

** You do not think Eloise has renounced singing for ever, do 
you, William ?” cried Mrs. Clayton somewhat angrily, as the name 
of De Rosann invariably called forth some harsh expression from 
her lips, although her usual manners were gentleness and benevo- 
lence in the extreme, and her ordinary behaviour towards her 
daughter kind and affectionate. 

“‘T hope not,” said Mr.Clayton. ‘‘ But, methinks, that the 
harp and the piano have been sadly neglected lately.”’ 

‘¢It is nearly a year since I touched either” murmured Eloise 
with a sigh. ‘* Once 1 was devoted to music, as I was attached to 
drawing: but lately, the song has been neglected as much as the 
pencil—and sorrow and grief, and meditation, have occupied the 
time they usually employed.” 

These last words were said in a whisper; but Mrs. Clayton 
marked the cloud on her daughter’s brow, and the tear in her eye, 
and hastened to change the conversation. Mr. Clayton was, how- 
ever, obstinate; his mind could not be diverted from the topic that 
suddenly interested it; a sort of whim, or caprice, remained to be 

ratified ; and he was not to be beaten off his track by the subter- 
avs of his sister-in-law, who vainly endeavoured to persuade him 
to continue La Siege de la Rochelle—one of Madame de Genlis’ 
novels—which he was reading. 

‘‘T am in no humour to waste my time over a silly romance,” 
cried Mr. Clayton. ‘It seems as if a year had made a sad dif- 
ference in our little pleasures and amusements. Eloise, my love— 
do you think that you can recollect one of those sweet songs—” 

“« How obstinate you are, William!” interrupted Mrs. Clayton : 
“‘ you are perfectly aware that I desired Eloise to assist me in this 
embroidery—and you still persist in attracting her attention to other 
matters.” 

«« Eloise can very well devote an hour to her uncle,” said Mr. 
Clayton, with an appealing glance to his beautiful niece. 

‘‘ Tf you wish me to sing Le Portrait Charmant, or my old Eng- 
lish ballad of the ‘ Knights of Palestine-—which is so very long 
and so tedious—my dear uncle, I will gladly oblige you: but per- 
haps mamma is averse to music this afternoon.” 

‘‘On the contrary, my dear child,” exclaimed Mrs. Clayton : 
_“ nothing would delight me more than to hear your sweet voice 
joined to the harmony of one of your favourite instruments. I 
merely combated your uncle’s wishes for a moment, because I 
fancied that you yourself were unwilling to indulge us with an air.” 

Eloise accordingly drew a chair towards her harp, ran her deli- 
cate fingers lightly over the strings, then paused to recollect the 
words of a song which she had never warbled since the day of her 
lover's arrest under a terrible accusation; and, having convinced 
herself of the fidelity of her memory, she commenced the following 
air °-—— 
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LE PORTRAIT CHARMANT. 


O BEAUTEOUs counterpart of him I love, 
Delightful pledge of tenderness to me, 
Sent by thy lord, to say that I might prove 
At least some solace in regarding thee ! 


There are the features that I once admired, 
The tender look, and loftiness of air ; 

And when I press thee to my bosom, fired 
With hope, it seems as if himself were there. 


But, oh! thou hast not half thy master’s charms, 
Mute—passionless spectator of my woe : 

The joys we tasted in each other’s arms, 
Rush to my mind, and bid the tear-drops flow. 


Extenuate my language, if severe— 
Forgive the wretchedness that fills my heart ; 
And though thou dost but represent him here, 
Ever in thee I find his counterpart. 


‘*¢ Your voice has not lost its harmony, my dear Eloise, nor your 
memory its tenacity,” cried Mr. Clayton, his countenance radiant 
with satisfac tion, as the last words of this pathetic strain died away 
from his niece’s lips. 

‘Tt is a sweet song, and exactly suited to your voice, Eloise,” 
added Mrs. Clayton with a smile expressive of contentment; for 
she fondly hoped that her daughter’s sudden elevation of spirits 
was to be attributed to change of air and scenery. 

“ Le Portrait Charmant,” said Eloise, turning round her head 
towards her mother without quitting her seat, ** is supposed to have 
been sung by Madame de Chateaubriand, when she received a 
piece of money on which was stamped the head of Francis the 
First.”’ 

“True!” exclaimed Mr. Clayton. ‘ And now, dear Eloise, as 
you have retained your chair, do oblige me with your other 
favourite song, as I'am not certain of finding you in the same 
musical humour to-morrow, and am therefore desirous of profiting 
by the present occasion.” 

«If I were as miserable as possible, uncle,” returned Eloise with 
the amiable natveté so natural to an innocent maiden whose 
thoughts and whose actions are alike as pure as the hymns of 
cherubim, ‘<T would always make an effort to please those I love:’ 
and having uttered these words, she turned once more towards her 
harp, and : sang the following singular air to the melody she ex- 
tracted from the tightened cords of that delicious instrument. 


THE KNIGHTS OF PALESTINE. 
A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Ir was when the eventful day was done, 

That witnessed the capture of Ascalon, 

From the Moslem king by the Christians won, 
Who fought for the shrine of the Virgin’s Son ; 
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And when Pheebus’ course to the west had run, 
And Cynthia’s silent reign had begun, 

That out of the camp, attended by none, 
Towards the city walls rode an arméd one. 


He stopped at the castle-postern straight, 

And tarried no moment to meditate, 

But knocked full hard at the massive gate ; 
Nor long was the time that he had to wait, 
For a warder, appearing at the grate, 
Demanded who thither might come so late ; 
When the knight replied, that affairs of weight 
Had brought him there with a need so great. 


“ Show me a sign, that I may obey, 

Else never, Sir Knight, wilt thou pass this way :— 
Such are the orders none gainsay.” 

“«— Shame to thy hair—thy locks so gray, 

If thou sendest me out in the night astray, 

When the sickly beams of the moon scarce play 

On the road where my journey back must lay.” 

“‘ —Sir Koiyht, you will manage as best you may.” 


«« --Of thy threats and thine orders all despite, 
Will I enter the gates this very night ; 

Though the door be guarded by every sprite 
That avoids the earth in broad day-light, 

And in darkness comes to mortal sight. 
Against the legions of hell to fight, 

Were to me but a pastime of delight, 

Since it leads to Celestine,” quoth the Knight. 


Then the warrior turned to his charger there— 
He seized his mace and raised it in air :— 
The dint of its force he did not spare, 

But to deal the blow his arm ’gan prepare ;— 
And, in sooth, the axe was of weight full rare ; 
No delicate hand must that weapon bear : 

It fell with a din made the warder aware 

Of such warrior’s prowess to have a care. 


Loud thundered the mace—the door fell supine :— 

“* Well aimed was that blow,”’ said the warrior, ‘‘ of mine ! 
Now to the bower of the fair Celestine ;— 

This feat has well earned her beauties divine ; 

And, maiden, I’m come to revel in thine! 

Shall such charms in a gloomy tower decline, 

When thou may’st be led to the bridal shrine 

By the bravest chieftain in Palestine ?” 


The warrior he entered—the warder essayed 

To stop his proceedings—he sighed—and he prayed ; 
But in vain his appeal and petition he made ; 

The Knight, so undaunted, could never be stayed 

By even the words that a foeman had said ; 

And his heart was now full of the beautiful maid 
Whom Nature with every charm had arrayed ;— 

So he turned from the warder, nothing dismayed. 
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But as he was going to seek the tower 

Where he knew Celestine slept in bower, 

(For now ’twas already midnight hour) 

A stately form, with an arm of power, 

Seized on the Knight, whose brow ’gan lower, 

And his eyes the fire of wrath to shower ; 

But the other exclaimed, “ Thou well may’st cower, 
For thou ne’er shalt possess so lovely a flower. 


“ This day,” he continued, ‘* the Moslem in vain 
His crescent against our red cross did sustain, 
And here I was sent these towers to maintain, 
Should the Saracen Soldan rally again. 

Wilt thou then arrive to disturb my reign, 

And seek for my daughter, whom never a stain 
Has sullied, to give me, her father, pain ? 

For she is betrothed to Sir Alberic * ee 


** —. Little reck I for the happy one, 

Nor thee, the governor of Ascalon, 

Sent by the king when the siege was done, 

And these walls by Richard’s arms were won :— 
But I will leave thee till morning’s sun 

To illumine our hemisphere has begun ; 

And then, ere his mid-day course be run, 

Will I combat with that ephemeron.” 


“«— Sir Alberic Fayne will never fly, 

Though thou art so stalwart an enemy ;”” 
("Twas thus the governor gave reply :) 

“« But to-morrow’s morn, if thou wilt try 

The joust to decide your rivalry, 

I swear by the Virgin, who rules on high, 
That Celestine herself, with her beauteous eye, 
Shall glance on the conqueror’s victory.” 


The morning ’s dawned, and the sun has lent 

His rays to enliven the tournament ; 

Then, with their eyes on each other bent, 

And harnessed in steel with gilding blent, 

Both the knights to their stations went, 

And stood each before his own fair tent, 

Till the signal bugle its warning sent, 

When they charged, ere its latest sounds were spent. 


Like falcon swift on an airy wing, 

They met with echoes thundering :-— 

Their steeds the dust around them fling, 

And the crowds, with voices murmuring, 

Said they never had seen such chivalrous thing ; 
For the lances broke at the sudden spring, 

And Sir Alberic Fayne lay in the ring— 

His victor was Richard himself—the King ! 


The vanquished was raised from his state supine, 
When Richard addressed the fair Celestine :— 

«« Never, too dear one, shalt thou be mine— 

On him let your glances only shine ; 
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He's worthy, I ween, of such bliss divine, 
Since I, the victor of Palestine, 

Forgetting the rank of thee and thine, 
Were fain to have robbed thy virgin shrine. 


“« Thy father will tell thee, I came in the night, 

Like a robber who shuns the glare of day-light ; 

I came like a south wind on blossoms bright, 

Fraught with intention to ravish and blight :-— 

But now, though I’ve conquered thine own true knight, 
Though I love thee, sweet maiden, as much as man might, 
Still justice directs my heart aright, 

And to-morrow thy bridal shall speed in our sight.” 


‘* Delightful!” cried Mr. Clayton, rising from his chair to im- 
print a kiss on the chaste brow of Eloise, whom he loved with all 
the tenderness usually manifested by a father towards a child. The 
amiable girl expressed the gratification she experienced in having 
pleased her uncle ; and the day passed away more happily than 
any other since the fatal moment when Alfred was first accused of 
a dreadful act of turpitude. Mrs. Clayton never demonstrated so 
much affection, nor showed so many instances of sincere love 
towards her innocent daughter before: and Eloise was half inclined 
to throw herself on her mother’s bosom, and confess her permanent 
attachment to De Rosann, as well as the fact of their secret corres- 
pondence, when she received the caresses of a parent from whom 
she now withheld, for the first time in her life, the thoughts and 
reflections of her secret soul. 

But she happily called to mind the injunctions of her uncle ; and 
satisfied her conscience with the conviction of acting under his 
sanction and auspices. She knew that he would be the last person 
in the world to mislead her—that his ideas of propriety would not 
permit him to suffer his niece to violate, in the slightest degree, the 
strict laws of decorum and female delicacy—and that he merely 
moderated by his indulgence the harsh decrees of her mother. 
With these impressions, Eloise calmed her agitated mind, and 
satisfied all her scruples, determining to follow me uncle’s advice 
in this matter, and her mother’s in every other—a compromise at 
which the most punctilious of our readers cannot express the 
smallest disapprobation, inasmuch as parental solicitude cannot 
always discriminate clearly in affairs so particularly connected with 
a child’s present and future happiness. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A DEATH-BED. 


‘Your absence during a whole day is thus explained, M. De 
Rosann,” said Selina. 

‘‘ And I have now given you a true and faithful account of the 
affair,” returned our hero. “I saw the surgeon, who attends 
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Mr. Markham, this morning, and he assured me that his patient 
was already much better.” | 

“It is fortunate that thirty hours—or thereabout—can have 
worked such an improvement, being a tolerably convincing proof of 
the insignificance of the wound.” 

‘“«’T'was nothing but a mere scratch, Miss Robson,” remarked our 
hero, sitting uneasily on his chair; for he had called to make a 
certain explanation, which perhaps the reader may recollect he was 
resolved to do—and not to chatter on indifferent matters. He 
knew that the peace of mind of a young and pretty girl was at 
stake ; and he hastened to acquit himself of a duty he owed her, 
her family, and himself. Disagreeable as was the task, it must 
nevertheless be performed—and with as little delay as possible. 
Selina herself furnished the opportunity. 

‘‘ And have you no relatives—no friends, M. De Rosann, whom 
your death might have plunged into the deepest affliction?” en- 
quired Selina with a shudder, as she contemplated the past possi- 
bility of such a lamentable event. 

‘‘ There is one in the world,” answered Alfred, a sigh escaping 
from his breast, ‘‘ whose existence is so nearly coupled with mine, 
that my health and happiness are conditions of her own—that my 
tears would cause her’s to flow in abundance, and my smiles 
animate even her countenance with radiant joy. This being,” con- 
tinued our hero, not daring to look towards Selina, ‘‘ is engaged to 
me by the most solemn and unchangeable vows; her heart is 
devotedly attached to him whose soul is entirely wrapped up in 
her. She is an angel of beauty, of chastity, and innocence—a 
maiden whose pure mind, like your’s, Miss Robson, is unacquainted 
with guile—” 

A convulsive sob interrupted this fervent but well-merited pane- 
gyric of the charms and the character of Eloise: De Rosann 
sprung hastily from his chair, and cursed his rashness in thus pre- 
cipitately entering upon so tender a subject. Selina was white as 
marble—despair was depicted upon her countenance—not even the 
gigantic efforts of feminine modesty, reserve, and pride could con- 
ceal the violence of her emotions—her bosom heaved convulsively— 
tears ran down her pale cheeks—her whole trame was suddenly 
paralysed with a sorrow—with a blow that made her motionless. 
At length she exerted all her force, recalled the small remnants of 
her broken courage, and hastily left the room. De Rosann did not 
offer to detain her: he stcod petrified by the chair she had just left, 
uncertain how to act, undecided what course to pursue. 

For five minutes did he thus remain in an attitude of pensiveness 
and thought, without having resolved upon taking any step to 
divest himself of the embarrassment of an unpleasant situation. In 
the midst of his reflections, the door of the apartment opened 
gently ; and Selina again entered the room. Her face had lost 
nothing of its pallor—a deep melancholy had taken the place of 
the despairing expression it ere now had worn—and a forced, an 
unnatural tranquillity—a terrible calmness which made our hero 
shudder-—betrayed the violence she was obliged to do her acutest 
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feelings and sensibility. As she drew near to the spot where 
De Rosann was standing, stupified at the remarkable change ten 
minutes had been sufficient to work in the manners and the aspect 
of that young lady, she endeavoured to smile ; but the attempt was 
as vain as the essay of a departing sinner to assume a look of placid 
felicity or fearlessness. Alfred uttered not a word—he was too 
much shocked at the sad spectacle, to break a silence that appeared 
solemn and sacred. Selina noticed his embarrassment, and felt it 
her duty to terminate a scene that had betrayed her secret soul to 
him whom she tenderly loved. 

‘¢'M. De Rosann,” said she in a low voice, ‘¢ you must pardon 
and forget the events of this morning. It is useless for me to 
attempt to extenuate my folly by paltry excuses or subterfuges. 
Were I a child of sixteen or sev enteen, I should probably think it 
incumbent upon me, and only consistent with female delicacy, to 
deceive you as to the causes of my past emotions. But the age of 
frivolity has gone by: you have always treated me more as the 
sensible woman, than the vain and coquettish girl: it is in the 
former light that I desire to be now regarded, and that I mean to 
express my sentiment. Listen for five minutes—I shall not detain 
you long—and then let us drop a veil over the occurrences of this 
morning, henceforth and for ever!” 

“*O! Selina—Miss Robson—have I then been the innocent cause 
of filling your heart with sorrow !” exclaimed our hero, tears run- 
ning down his cheeks, for he could not contemplate the marble 


> 
features of that once happy ¢ girl without emotion. 


“* Nay— Alfred—do not reproach yourself, Iam alone to blame 
—and this confession of my weakness shall be my punishment. 
I have loved you, M. De Rosann—loved you from the first moment 
we met. Till I saw you, my heart had never known that passion 
-—and at first I was unaware of its presence, still less of its ravages. 
I loved you—and a thousand innocent familiarities, which your 
position, as an intimate friend to the family, allowed you to prac- 
tise, were foolishly perverted by my disordered imagination into 
proofs of a reciprocal regard. Did you press my hand by accident 
—did you call me by my Christian name in a moment of mirth—I 
immediately fancied your forgetfulness or absence to be signs of a 
tenderness mutually felt. “T'was thus I deluded myself—’twas thus 
I nourished a flame to consume me—to devour my poor heart—to 
destroy my peace—to rob me of rest—to plant thorns in my path : 
and it is here, here,” she added, placing her hand upon her breast, 
“‘ that the serpent gnaws—that the flame burns—and that the un- 
seen worm preys upon my vitals ! 

‘¢ Selina—O Selina! am | the cause of this ?” 

*¢ Yes—but unintentionally so: and when once I shall have 
unburthened my mind to you, De Rosann, I shall experience a 
certain peace —a repose which my lacerated heart requires. In all 
this I can attach no blame to you—’tis my own perverse destiny 
that has thus taught me to experience the miseries as well as the 
joys of life. Do you think that my journey, from my birth to my 
grave, is to pass amidst gay and smiling prospects? Oh! no—I 
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am not more fortunate than the rest of mankind! Deep as the im- 
pression now is—great as are the ravages that my luckless affection 
has made upon my mind, even in a period of three short weeks— 
time, and time only, will moderate the pain, if it cannot altogether 
eradic vate the sting. And do not imagine that your presence will 
afflict me for the future: as long as you remain in this city, call 
upon us as usual, and we will be friends instead of —” 

“Generous girl!” exclaimed De Rosann: ‘ Eloise could not be 
jealous of one whose disposition is so noble!” 

‘¢ My ridiculous passion demanded a severe punishment,’ ’ con- 
tinued Selina: “and the awkwardness of my situation in being 
thus obliged to make an avowal which lacerates my heart, wounds 
my pride, and revolts against the purity of my sentiments, is an 
ample penalty for the levity of my conduct. You are a man of 
honour—you are upright and noble in your disposition—you have 
heard my sad confession—and you will not publish my secret to the 
world. Let it remain in two memories only—let us each carry it 
to the tomb. And when you lead your destined bride to the altar, 
recollect, De Rosann, that there is one in the world who gives you 
her blessing, and who will offer up prayers for your future hap- 
piness. My heart is now relieved of a heavy load—I feel calmer 
than I have done for some days past—my fe elings are less acute— 
my mind is less agitated. And now let me conclude with a prayer 
that you will not think the worse of me, for having been obliged to 
explain my emotions, aud to unveil the secrets of my soul.” 

“Think the worse of you, Miss Robson!” ejaculated our hero, 
astonished at the supposition. ‘ I admire your character, and the 
mingled delicacy and firmness of your mind, the more I hear you 
speak, and the more I become ac quainted with your thoughts. And, 
O! pardon the occasional levity, the frequent absence of mind, 
which have thus i impose “1 upon you; and let me breathe a supplica- 
tion to you not to imagine that I was wilfully guilty of an action 
the most cowardly and the most base! Had I never seen Eloise— 
or had I seen you first, Miss Robson—it might have been different : 
God only can look into the future—God only can judge of what 
would have happened ;—the evil of to-day is sufficient for us to 
know.” 

‘“‘Say no more upon the subject,” cried Selina: ‘let us give 
each other a promise of friendship—and I must endeavour to con- 
tent myself with that chilling appellation of what I feel. From 
this moment forget the past—and persuade yourself that the adven- 
tures of the last hour are a dream—a baseless vision.” 

‘“¢ Farewell for the present,” said De Rosann, anxious to return 
home to compose the agitation of his mind: ‘¢and when next we 
meet, we encounter each other as friends. Adieu!” 

On his return to his hotel, when he entered his sitting-room, he 
found a note lying upon the table. He hastily opened it, and read 
as follows :-— 


‘A dying man, who is anxious to make his peace with all 
his fellow -creature s, ere he quits this world of sin, implores M. De 
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Rosann to visit him, if it be only for one minute, to smooth the 
pillow of a death-bed, and pardon the injuries he has received.” 


The address of the house whither De Rosann was thus invited, 
appeared at the bottom of this gloomy epistle ; and our hero did 
not hesitate two minutes how to act. He hastily left the hotel, 
and hurried to the mansion where his presence appeared so neces- 
sary. The moment he mentioned his name, a servant in a hand- 
some livery showed him to an apartment magnificently furnished, 
and desired him to have the kindness to wait for five minutes, in 
order that the sick man might be prepared to receive his visitor. 
Our hero obeyed; and although a secret presentiment told him 
who had sent for him, he was still anxious to be relieved of 
suspense. Presently the domestic returned, and requested De 
Rosann to follow him. They ascended a wide stair-case, and 
passed up a long gallery that led to the invalid’s chamber. Alfred 
entered ; and the servant closed the door upon him. 

“Is that you, De Rosann?”’ said a feeble voice, which our hero, 
as he had expected, recognised to be La Motte’s; ‘‘ and have you 
obeyed my summons, and condescended to visit the repentant 
sinner’s death-bed? Oh! how thankful—how deeply grateful 
Iam!” 

*¢ La Motte,” returned Alfred, in a solemn tone, ‘‘ do not imagine 
that I have come to reproach—lI am here to pardon you!”’ 

‘*¢ Is it possible, De Rosann, that you can forget the deep in- 
juries I have done you?—your reputation tarnished—your esta- 
blishment ruined—your fortune dissipated—yourself accused and 
condemned as a forger—”’ 

‘* Ah! how did you become aware of that ?” interrupted Alfred, 
suddenly. 

‘¢ Four or five days ago, I met an individual whom I had once 
known in Paris—a person of the name of Belle-Rose—and he 
entrusted me with that which he called a great secret: he narrated 
to me all the ignominy you had suffered on my account. But he 
did not reveal the sad tidings till I had sworn that you and I were 
not friends, that the fact should never escape my lips in England, 
and that there was no chance of our ever conversing together. 

‘* He did right,” cried De Rosann. 

«¢ A sudden malady has seized upon me,” said La Motte, ‘and 
will soon extinguish the vital spark with its vengeful breath. I 
feel that a just God is punishing me for my crimes. Alas! perhaps 
the agonies I now endure are only a foretaste of those I am destined 
to undergo in the regions where the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched !”’ 

‘‘ Console yourself, La Motte,” whispered Alfred, in a kind 
tone ; for he forgot at that awful moment all he had undergone 
through the treachery of the dying man. 

‘«« Say that you pardon me!” implored La Motte, large drops of 
perspiration falling from his forehead, and mingling with the 
repentant tears which he shed. ‘* Say that you pardon me—and 
I may yet die in peace and comparative contentment.” 
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‘I pardon you from the bottom of my heart; I forget all—all 
you have made me suffer; I offer you the hand of friendship,” 
cried the generous youth, grasping the emaciated fingers hela out 
to him, “‘ and I swear, as God is my judge, that I sincerely forgive 
you La Motte—oh! as sincerely as man can do.” 

‘‘ In my death I shall be more serviceable to you than I was in 
my lifetime, De Rosann,” said La Motte, vainly endeavouring to 
stifle the convulsive sobs that nearly choked him, and that per- 
petually interrupted his conversation: ‘ L have at length done you 
the justice IT owe you. Since the fatal moment of my crime, I 
have scarcely known happiness, otherwise than as an empty name. 
My affectionate wife, who never suspected my guilt,—and in order 
to conceal it from her, I carefully avoided any correspondence 
with the continent, not even suffering a French journal to enter 
my house,—that devoted woman fell a victim to the change of 
climate which my vices obliged her to endure, and left me alone 
in the world a few weeks after our arrival in England. Nor did 
my ill-gotten wealth profit me. It gradually” disappeared in 
unfortunate speculations; and, as if I had not already suffered 
enough by my misdeeds, I was about to inveigle the worthy Mr. 
Robson to place his property in my power. You saved him from 
the precipice on which he stood. I left his house in shame and 
confusion ; and, assembling the wreck of my riches, I entered 
into a bold speculation the very next day, determined to lose all 

and deprive myself of life, or by a desperate stroke to realize in 
eight-and-forty hours an immense sum, with which I might live 
happily in another clime. The foreign mail arrived—the funds 
rose to the astonishment of every body—and I hailed my success 
with unbounded joy. I then relinquished my idea of quitting the 
country, and thought of settling in a distant part of England, and 
thus avoiding the possibility of encountering men whose reproaches 
I had every reason to dread —I mean Robson and yourself. But the 
spirit of a gambler kept me in London; and I still pursued my 
desperate system of speculation, but with an unparalleled fortune. 
I was astonished at my own prosperity, and saw myself in a few 
days the possessor of more money than I had ever had at my dis- 
posal during an adventurous life. The excitement my mind had 
undergone threw me upon a sick bed, and other maladies have 
crowded fast upon me to rob me of existence.” 

La Motte paused for a few moments, wiped his forehead, and 
continued in a feebler voice to the following effect :— 

‘¢T feel that my last hour is approaching, and that the green 
sod will soon close over my coffin: perhaps there is not a soul in 
the world to drop a tear upon my tomb! This morning I sent for 
a lawyer and competent w itnesses, and made my will. The con- 
tents of it, De Rosann, will prove that I deeply deplore my treachery 
towards you, and that on my death-bed I endeavour to make 
amends. You need not be afraid to accept the trifle I have left 
you,—it was honestly gained by my speculations on the Exchange. 
I have, moreover, drawn up a full and clear statement of the 
transaction by which your fair fame suffered. This has been 
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signed by the French consul: the two documents will be found 
together after my death. Till then neither shall be opened. Suf- 
fice it to say, that your innocence will be fully established—and 
you may yet look your enemies in the face.” 

‘‘ God knows, my motives in pardoning your offences towards 
me were not interested, La Motte,” cried De Rosann: * but I do 
not refuse the bounteous gifts you may have bequeathed me—be- 
because I am poor—I am a beggar, indeed—dependent on my 
friends.” 

“‘ And I have reduced you to so humiliating a predicament !” 
cried La Motte, covering his face with his hands, and weeping 
bitterly. ‘I have been the baneful cause of all your bitter tears— 
your moments of agony—your nights of torment—and your days 
of despair. Through my infernal machinations—but thought is 
dreadful—I dare not look at the past—retrospection is terrible ! 
Oh! De Rosann—De Rosann—at length you are avenged—for you 
witness my tortures. Oh! oh!” 

‘¢ T do not wish for vengeance,” said our hero, mildly. 

*¢ T know it, De Rosann—you have pardoned me! But I can- 
not yet pardon myself.” 

The surgeon now entered the room, and proceeded to examine 
his patient’s pulse. The fever was considerably increased by the 
excitement of the last half hour; and an almost involuntary shake 
of the head, on the part of the medical man, convinced De Rosann 
that La Motte had but a short time to live. In the evening he 
rallied a little, and a hectic colour appeared on his cheeks ; but 
towards midnight he suffered a relapse ; and at two o’clock on the 
following morning he expired in the arms of the individual whom 


he had only a year ago ruined and reduced to the lowest pitch of 


degradation. 

hen La Motte’s will was opened, De Rosann found himself the 
sudden heir to upwards of forty thousand pounds. He moreover 
inherited the possession of the furniture, valuables, carriages, 
horses, &c. In addition to these bequests, the sum of twelve 
thousand pounds was left to liquidate the amounts due to those 
discounters who had given cash upon the forged bills for which 
De Rosann suffered, in case their claims had not been already 
satisfied: and if they had received a portion, or the whole, of 
the money that was owing to them, from the product of the 
establishment when it became bankrupt, and was sold to other 
merchants, then the remainder, or entire sum of twelve thousand 
pounds, was to devolve to De Rosann as La Motte’s heir. Fortu- 
nately for our hero, the sale of bis ruined house had been entrusted 
to honest men; and subsequent enquiry proved that the creditors 
had been paid various dividends to the gross amount of seventy- 
five percent. Nine thousand pounds of the twelve, thus equi- 
tably set apart by the repentant La Motte, were added to the other 
legacies; and no one congratulated De Rosann more sincerely on 
his unexpected good fortune than the worthy banker, and his 


daughter Selina. 

















POLITICAL DILEMMAS 


THE present state of Parties in this country is not a little curious, 
We no longer seek for representation of Principles in bodies of men. 
Individuals altogether now occupy public attention. The different 
members of the MELBoURNE Cabinet—each in his own character, and 
the premier with none, or seeking refuge in the negation of 
Duruam—Lord BrouGHamM—the Duke of WeLiincron, and Lord 
Lynpuurst, with Sir Rosert Peet, stand in certain singular 
positions and relations, better calculated to excite mirth than anxiety. 
In a word, so much of collision as exists, is a collision of Persons, not 
of Parties. 

Not one of these persons can be said to embody the principles that 
he is supposed to champion. They have, one and all, been for awhile 
made instruments of the purposes which they have subserved :—but 
they now stand as useless, because unused :—neither is there one that 
apprehends the vocation to which he shall be appointed. There is no 
man who has a task; in a word, the Politician is out of work. 

Meanwhile, the Man is working : and in the personal disputes that 
arise, the public will have abundant opportunity of testing the worth and 
value of individual character. Public men will do well to look to this: 
for they will have to go through the furnace; and if they be not true 
gold, they will be proved to be false metal. Woe to the counterfeit !— 
it will be nailed to the counter ;—the disgrace that it once suffers will 
never pass away. Character will hence forth be the only thing valuable 
to the political ‘candidate. 

If we wanted any illustration of our theory—if theory it can be called, 
—we should point to O’ConNELL, the only man now who can be said 
to represent a body of men—and lo ! how strong he is, and is declared 
to be by all parties. The enemies of the ministry avouch that the pre- 
sent Cabinet subsists through his forbearance, and that all their measures 
are dictated by his opinions and interests. Nor do the Administration 
deny their dependence in part on his good-will:—for why need they ? 
Did not the Duke of Wellington and George the Fourth grant the 
Emancipation Bill at his bidding ? 

Let us not be mistaken for ardent admirers of O'Connell's character 
and conduct: on the contrary, we hold him to be the worst of politicians, 
and the most imprudent of men. What then ? our position is only the more 
enforced by such admissions. It is in his cause, not in himself—it is as 
the representative—as the paid advocate--of his country, that he is 
strong: therein is his might—his influence. Buonaparte was used to 
say, “‘I am the state ’’"—with equal truth, O’Connell may exclaim, “I 
am Ireland! ” 

Next to O'Connell, Lord BrouGuam stands out a sign represen- 
tative, though not of a party, yet of a principle. The man has personal 
defects—peculiarities—eccentricities : :—but what of any, or all of these? 
The education of the people needs an advocate, and Harry Brougham 
is the accepted champion. This is enough, Not all his sciolism, 
DecemBer, 1838. QQ 
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insufficient philosophism, hasty assertions, and unmannered habits, will 
ever deprive him of this honor. In that name his letters of credit are 
made out, and the bank they are drawn on is responsible, and will 
answer all demands upon it to the utmost farthing. 

Lord Durum is equally opposed to him and to the ministry, and is 
the only representative of the radicals, as a party. In himself he is a 
perfect specimen of a thorough-going radical. Democratic in his 
opinions, he is thoronghly aristocratic in his actions and principles of 
action. gga is only a denial of power to others that we may claim 
it for ourselves 

This is the secret of the Russian Ambassador’s sympathy with the 
Czar—and his indignant discovery that the Autocrat of St. Petersburg 
had been infamously libelled by the press of Great Britain. The 
leader of a democracy is autocratic ; and only wants opportunity to be 
a tyrant: we mean the word in the best sense—that in which it was 
used by the Greeks. The Buonapartes are the true children of 
republics ; and Lord Durham accordingly thought it no robbery to be 
the Napoleon of the Canadas. But the parliament of England is not 
yet like the French Directory, and submits not to the wisdom of its 
agents ; but continues to require their submission to its will. 

This tendency of the democratic spirit, however, is, to a private end, 
the promotion of personal ambition, and the one object of self-aggrandise- 
ment. True; it represents this passion in a body of men, and they have 
a fellow-feeling for it:— but the sympathy shews itself in an antagonistic 
form—as an antipathy ;—and this, i in certain stages, is as fatal to the 
individual as it is beneficial to the body. He must conquer the 
multitude and subdue institutions, before he can succeed. Lord Dur- 
ham has not done this—will not be able to do it. A revolution of an 
overwhelming character—a new war and wreck of opinion must first 
precede. He must previously find or make a ruin: he will do neither. 
His aspirations then are abortive ; not sublime, but ridiculous.~—There 
is but one step from one into the other, certainly ; but we never heard 
of a step back again. The people of England are amused at the exhi- 
bition ; not at all terrified. 

Nor is the manner in which his autocratship has been betrayed by Lord 
Melbourne unexcitive of humour. It now turns out, that the premier had 
recommended the objectionable Mr. Turton as the Governor's Secretary ; 
and had advised the very course of policy on which parliament was 
permitted to pass covert censure, under the guise of an indemnity bill. 
These occurrences, however, only shew that the public question is at 
an end—that the instruments which have been used and served the pur- 
pose, half-unwillingly, a1e now laid by. 

And this purpose ?—O ! 

*« There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will! ”’ 
This purpose is none other or less than the carrying ferth of the provi- 
dence of God in the destiny of nations. Individuals have been used 
merely as instruments for working out its wise designs, relative to the 
State of England. The fortunes of this country form a link in the chain 
of the divine empire, and have a bearing upon the whole, and are borne 
upon by the hole. For all countries sympathise one with the other— 
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the extreme East with the remotest West—and the entire world repre- 
sents but one system and order of policy. There is but one Law—one 
Faith—one Baptism;—and this one is, after all, the only thing affirmed 
in the variety of states, of churches, and of ceremonial creeds and rites. 
—The evolution of this primeval unity it is that originates the different 
phases of times and countries—of sects and parties—for ever in apparent 
antagonism, yet in reality ever working out but the one intention. The 
order that preceded the chaos, is even the order that shall succeed it. 
The first and the last—the beginning and the end shall, in the identity of 
their results, prove the commonness of their origin—the simplicity of 
their source. 

It was a sublime saying of the Russian soldiery, on their retreat from 
Smolensko to Dorogobouj, and thence on Viazma ; halting at each of these 
towns, and deliberately burning them in the face of the enemy—it was 
a sublime saying, we repeat, of these armed men, when refusing to con- 
tinue their retreat—that “ they had consented to retire in the beginning, 
solely because they were assured that such was the will of their Mather.” 
The patriarchal sentiment of government and obedience is the grace of 
despotic states, not, at the same time, democratic. And this is the senti- 
ment that has to be won back again—to be regenerated morally and 
willingly, as, in rude conditions of states and churches, it has been and is 
engendered physically and compulsively. The middle period between 
these two extremes, is but a period of transition. Poth the governed 
and the governors have equally to be prepared for this (if justly admi- 
nistered) freest of all institutions. The idea, too, is one of the purest 
republicanism. According to it, while obedience will be voluntarily and 
freely yielded, authority will not be needed, yet will be, without hin- 
drance, exercised. Not of necessity—out of which hitherto institutions 
have sprung—but of mutual benevolence, both will thenceforth grow, and 
proceed to perfection ;—not by reason of bitter antagonism, but by virtue 
of the love that mediates, as well as generates, the positions that 
are evolved into social experience and public acknowledgment. Well 
for the world will it be, when the two Laws, one in their intimate essence, 
of Permanence and Progression, shall, in their developement, manifest 
the unity of their origin ; needing no reconciliation, because showing no 
enmity. 

The battle of the Conservatives has been fought in the registration 
courts, as counselled by Sir Robert Peel, and their cause is looking up. 
The equilibrium of the political balance, unduly disturbed, is righting 
itself again. The weight was once, perhaps, too strong on the aristo- 
cratic side ; and, to counteract this violation of order, more than the 
proper influence was then thrown into the other. Still the beam was 
far from right, and there needed some effort at the other end to n.ake it 
tolerably straight. 

The two laws that regulate the social condition of man, are as two 
planets, that, by a divine instinct, as it were, desire each to proceed in an 
infinite direct line, thus traversing and usurping absolute dominion over 
the whole of space; but counteracting this eternal, yet never accom- 
plished, tendency, reigns over both the supreme Sun, who, by his impar- 
tial attraction, prevents the contact and ruin that would else ensue; 
harmonising the demands of both powers by a species of compromise, 
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and merging the conflict between the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
into the ultimate elliptical orbits in which both the planets alike move, 
having the sun in one focus, and, by a radius from the sun, describe 
equal areas in equal times. 

The proclamation of Lord Durham is a phenomenon of no ordinary 
stamp; an appeal from the government in Downing-street, Westminster, 
to the people of Lower Canada in British America. The matter of the 
proclamation, and the fact of appeal, are two different subjects of consi- 
deration. The first may be illogical—intemperate—injudicious ; nay, is. 
But the second shows how, by the necessity of his own position, this 
would-be autocrat is compelled to give up with one hand what he claims 
with the other. Unless Lord Durham might have purely despotic 
power, he would have none; but for this privilege, he makes his demand 
to the reason of the people over whom he claims such extraordinary do- 
minion. Why, this, if conceded, were to make Lord Durham irresponsible 
sovereign of the Canadas; saving, however, the popular consent in the 
colony! But not to dwell on the absurdity of this—and supposing that 
he still, notwithstanding all appearance to the contrary, should continue 
to acknowledge the rightful control of the mother country, and to speak 
as her agent, not as principal, in the business (as premier of England, 
for instance, though not as premier’s employé); it were, nevertheless, to 
subject for the first time the power, in whose name he acted, to the popu- 
lar will in a distant colony,—thus sacrificing, for the extreme privileges 
of despotism, the legitimate and moderate rights of limited, but of unques- 
tioned, underived, authority. So to act, is to surrender all that he was sent 
forth to maintain. But an important principle is involved in it. Clearly 
enough, it is the folly of men—may it not also be the wisdom of God ? 

Meantime nothing is to be feared from Lord Durham; the dilemma 
which he has rendered dangerous to Britain would be fatal to himself, 
if by any possibility he could be placed in the independent position 
which is assumed by his extraordinary conduct. The personal ambition 
of the democrat is not only scotched, but slain in embryo; the nascent 
Napaqleon is crushed in the egg-shell ; and there is no diadem in the air 
of Lower Canada over-hovering the head of Buonaparte Lambton, nor 
one in the kennels of British America for him to pick up and put on. 

Lord Durham has attained his climax of reputation and power in the 
conduct he has now exhibited. If he win not by it the premiership of 
Great Britain, he has consigned himself to a private station for the rest 
of his days. 

Thus it is that Providence justifies its participation in the fortunes 
and destinies of monarchies and peoples. For how many ages have 
forms of government been retained!—that of kings (as instanced by 
Grotius, indeed, in this very connexion) among the Assyrians, Egypt- 
ians and Franks; and that of aristocracy among the Venetians. 
Changes of government equally testify to the Divine Wisdom. “ For 
all things,” says the same authority, “even those which do not depend 
upon human prudence, succeed beyond their wish (which they do not 
ordinarily in the variety of human events) to those whom God has 
appointed instruments for this purpose, as it were, destined by him.” 
Grotius proceeds to quote, in illustration, Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar the 
Dictator, the Cingi amongst the Tartars, Namcaa amongst the Chinese. 
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We are enabled to add, Oliver Cromwell, Peter the Great, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and even Louis Philippe. Nor can we elude, by any 
sophistry with the least show of satisfaction in it, the conclusion of 
the venerable dialectician, that the “ wonderful agreeableness of events” 
thus corroborated, “ all conspiring to a certain end, is a manifest indica- 
tion of a provident direction. For though,” as he forcibly and felici- 
tously alleges, ‘a man may now and then throw a particular cast on a 
die by chance; yet, if he should do it a hundred times together, every 
body would conclude there was some ART in it.” 


SONG. 


BY ANDREW PARK. 





Wuart ails your heart >What dims your e’e ? 
What maks you seem sae wae, Jamie? 
Ye were na aye sae cauld to me,— 
Ye ance were blythe and gay, Jamie. 
I’m wae to see you like a flower, 
Kill’d by the winters, Jamie ; 
Droop farther down frae hour to hour, 
An’ waste sae fast awa, Jamie! 


I’m sure your Jeannie’s kind an’ true,— 
She lo’es nae ane but thee, Jamie ; 
She ne’er has gi’en thee cause to rue, 
Ifsae, ye still are free, Jamie. 
[ winna tak’ your hand, your heart, 
If there is ane mair dear, Jamie ; 
I'd sooner far for ever part 
Wi thee,—though wi’ a tear, Jamie ! 


Then tell me a’ your doubts an’ fears ; 
Keep naething hid frae me, Jamie. 
Are ye afraid 0’ coming years >— 
O’ darker days to be, Jamie? 
I'll share your grief—I’ll share your joy, 
They'll come alike to me, Jamie ; 
Misfortune’s hand may a’ destroy, 
Except my love for thee, Jamie! 
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THE RUTAGH’S PROPHECY. 


BY T. LYDDY, ESQ. 


In an obscure lodging in the retired and romantic village of I—-—, in 
the south of Ireland, one that was equally recommended to him by his 
poverty and love of privacy, was seated a young man, whose grave and 
reserved manner, as much as a seedy suit of “solemn black,” indicated 
the seriousness of his calling. He was a Roman Catholic student, 
whom the severity of what is called a retreat,—an ordeal of prayer, 
fasting, and reflection, as a discipline preparatory to his taking his final 
vows, and to which every student must submit,—had so much enfeebled, 
as to oblige him to a short sojourn here for the restoration of his health. 
A little more than ordinary attention in the arrangement of his sables, 
on what may be considered a fine person, and a certain elation of look 
perversely breaking through an almost settled gravity of aspect, plainly 
spoke him on good terms with himself, and by no means insensible to 
the allurements of a world, which much fasting and reflection had not 
entirely driven out of either his heart or head. A few collegiate tracts were 
scattered on the table on which he leant; among which were some of 
a livelier tendency, one of which he was intently poring over: whatever 
it was, the student was much delighted with it; he threw himself back in his 
chair, indulged in two or three exclamations of delight, and finally burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, until the tears almost started into 
his eyes. 

“ Did you call, sir,” said a fair-haired girl, who lifted the latch of 
the student’s room door, and stood with it in her hand, while one foot 
was placed inside, in a position to show off to advantage a neatly turned 
ankle, around which was draw n, by way of sandal, a profusion of black 
ribband, which Anty, in her innocent coquetry, had put on the very 
evening the student came to lodge at her mother’s house.” 

“ No, Anty,” said the young man, most provokingly unconscious of 
this coquetish display; or, if conscious, evinced in “ admiration passing 
harmless by” —“ I did not—I don’t wish to be troublesome: I believe 
this book, Anty, was the cause of the noise you heard.” 

“ Wisha, you're no trouble in the wide world, sir,” said the good- 
natured girl; “ you’re not half trouble enough, I’m sure ; an my mother 
ses you're sich a nice—a hem—” and Anty began very diligently to 
fold up the corner of her blue apron; and having stolen half a look at 
the student, fixed her eyes very steadily on the very extremity of her 
toes, while a slight flush of pleasure tinged the pale cheek and thought- 
ful brow of the young man, as he changed the subject. 

“ Then you laughed, sir, if you didn’t call,” resumed the lively girl, 
displaying at the same time a beautiful set of teeth in a sweet and in- 
nocent mouth: ‘** An you have it all to yourself—so you have.”’ 

* T seldom laugh, my dear,” said the student, thoughtfully, “and the 
little that I do, I think I may keep to myself, and not trouble any body 
with it.” 

“ Why, then, the more’s the pity,” returned the perverse Anty, as she 
dusted with her apron the few chairs that were in the room; “sur, it 
does you good, and you can’t believe how nice you look, when but 
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were you born to be a clargy, sir? My mother ses, sir, there’s some- 
thing about you so nice an fine, wid a look sweet and piercing, nothin 
at all like the young clargy’s that used sometimes come here—nor the 
ould ones neither.”’ 

The student, though amused at the good-natured gossip of the girl, 
endeavoured to change the subject. 

** You've good walks about here, Anty ?” he inquired. 

“ Och, very fine, sir,” replied the young girl, “ there’s the walk to the 
round tower, an the walk to the iron men on the top o’the lighthouse, 
and the beach, sir—the fine long beach, that’s three mile to the 
Rutagh’s cabin.” 

“ What’s that ?’’ inquired the student. 

“ The Rutagh. Och, sir, a poor little creature that’s a natral—a 
little simple, you know, and tells fortunes for nothin’ but whatever you 
likes to give. Wouldn't you go, sir?—an may be he would tell you 
something ,—may be you ‘wouldn't be a clargyman, afther all,”—here 
she lowe red her voice, and looked cautiously around her—‘* for all 
your books an black clothes :’"—and the young girl’s eyes gleamed with 
a pleasure she was scarcely aware of; for though her wildest flights 
never set down the young student as a lover, yet she felt a secret 
satisfaction, in the hope that a young man apparently so gifted should 
make some of her sex happy, instead of becoming a member of a pro- 
fession which she thought his heart secretly revolted at. ‘ Do, sir,” 
she continued ; “ what’s the use of being at the salt wather, if you don’t 
go out and mix wid the people, an the ‘av arsion ?—an then there’s the 
dance on the nice green fornent Will Fogerty’s house: och, then, ’tis 
so nice,”"—and the maiden, buoyant with youth and spirits, instinctively 
put her hand on her hip in attitude to dance—lifted her sandaled foot— 
dropped a corner of her apron, and curtsied to the student, as if solicit- 
ing him to “ take a turn.” 

‘** Not at present, Anty,” said the young man, half yielding to the 
playfulness of the good- natured girl, and taking her outstretched hand 
he lifted the latch of the door, and, with an evident struggle in which 
mirth and melancholy were blended, shut out the light-hearted Anty, 
who, far from being displeased with the want of gallantry in a man who 
was forbidden such, cried out to him, as shé‘shot by the window, 
“ Come—come, sir, don‘t you hear em ?—Jim Delany's new pipes—the 
boys are fulting it; come, sir, it'll do you good,”—and the young girl 
shot down the narrow street, and joined the dance. 

The little gleam of pleasure conjured up by the officions Anty, 
natural and allowable as it was, was of a nature that the student could 
not entirely reject or admit; he threw himself on his chair, and in order 
to suppress the natural year nings of a young heart, and the throes and 
heavings of feelings which were in an especial manner forbidden him, 
desperately plunged at once into some of the Fathers; and in their 
profound disquisitions forgot the picture which the guileless maiden had 
conjured up before him. His window was flung open to admit the 
freshness of the sea-breeze; the stillness of the little street showed 
that it was absolutely deserted—all had gone out to join the dance. 
With his window open, and the setting sun flinging its parting lustre 
upon him, as he bent over his book, the hour he thought very propitious 
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for study. It was in vain that he tossed and tumbled over page after 
page, or bit his lip to quell thoughts and feelings anything but con- 
genial to study; he was every moment distracted with the appearance 
of the young men and maidens of the village, as they rushed by his 
window to saunter along the beach in the moonlight, with the arm round 
the waist, or their hands fondly locked in one another; and then the 
glowing countenance of some young girl, heated and excited from the 
dance, would take a hasty peep at him, or encounter his vacant and 
listless gaze, as he lifted it from the book; and, more provoking than 
all, the sounds of young and pleasant voices, mingling not disagreeably 
with the bag-pipe, would come, borne on by the breeze, through his 
window. Glad to have even this excuse for getting rid of an irksome 
task, the student flung by the book, closed the window, and wrapping round 
him the cota more of his host, which hung in the passage, he stole out 
and mingled with the lively group as an observer. 

Who that has seen a dance—any where, but especially in Ireland—on a 
beautiful beach—moonlight the hour—and the revellers in this pic- 
turesque recreation, the mercurial and sensitive Irish peasant, his 
stalwart figure, tight brogue and grinder handkerchief tied brigand-like 
around his weather-beaten and muscular throat, his own colleen dhas in 
her holiday finery futting it forenent him, to the inspiring strains of a 
bagpipe ; but must have abandoned himself to the enjoyment of the hour, 
and felt his kindliest sympathies enlisted with the merry roisterers, 
inviting him to forget every body and every thing but the rapture of the 
strife, in the emulous contention of “holding out to tire each other 
down.” There were few hearts that beat more in unison with the feel- 
ings of the hour, than the student’s ; his cota more effectually disguised 
him, as he mingled with a group that were looking on. A sufficient 
space between the shore and the water, hardened and crystallized by a 
meridian sun, was left for the dance. A few of the better classes from 
the town, who had lingered and looked on, had already retired to their 
respective lodgings, and none remained to do honour to Ned Mc Keon’s 
new pipes, or to the new cotillons of Jemmy Donoughue the master of 
the ceremonies, but the old denizens of the village, and a small group of 
respectable persons, who stood a little aloof from the dancers, but 
sufficiently near to shew how interested they felt in that amusement. 
This group consisted of an elderly lady, her daughter, and a fine youth of 
about thirteen. The little party had recently left England ; and amused 
with the keen sense of enjoyment of the Irish peasant at his dance, 
lingered for some time after others of their class had retired. The 
daughter, a fair-haired girl about seventeen, had one arm thrust through 
her mother’s, while the other was fondly resting on her brother's head, 
playfully ruffing his curls or twitching his ear; her delicate and finely 
proportioned feet meanwhile beat time to the music. 

‘* An may be I does'nt know you, for all my father’s cota more 
about you,” whispered Anty, as with glowing cheeks and her hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, she curtsied to the student to dance. 

“You wont, wont you?” said the lively girl, as the student intimated 
his dissent. 

‘* Then you must, if you please,” and she caught hold of the student 
by the hand, and forced him into the circle. 
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*¢ Jist one turn,” she imploringly said, ‘‘ to have it to say; and she 
forcibly retained the hand of the young man, while his other was busily 
employed in wrapping the cota more about him, to preserve his 
disguise. 

* Foolish, mad girl!” exclaimed the student, forcibly extricating his 
hand, with a sudden wrench ; “ I dare not—you don’t know what you're 
doing,” the suddenness of which threw her tothe ground; and wrapping 
his cota more about him, apparently indifferent to the exclamation of 
the young woman, he retired a few paces from the circle. The bagpipe 
ceased—the dance was suspended, and a dozen angry voices asked at 
once, ** Who did it? Who could doit? Who dared insult their colleen 
dhas, and the daughter of a lone widow ?” and a dozen clenched fists 
were instantly levelled at the student, who sullenly stood aloof, his arms 
folded in his cota more, apparently unconscious of the insult he had 
offered, and of the storm that threatened to overwhelm him. 

*‘ Hould off your hands there!” said the Edie Ochiltree of the village, 
a huge limbed boccagh: “ Fair play, honies !’’ and he interposed the long 
staff on which he leant, between the student and the blows levelled at 
him. ‘ Hould off, I say, the young man gave no blow ; and by the vest- 
ment he'll get none ;” and he put himself in an attitude, effectually to 
protect the student. 

‘“‘ He did worse,”’ said a low-sized muscular-looking fellow, “ an let 
him take that—an that—an that,” and a shower of blows were levelled 
at the student ; who only intent on preserving his disguise, bore himself 
with—to the incensed party—-the most provoking indifference. In spite 
of the boccagh and his cudgel, one of them had taken effect, and brought 
the young man to the earth. 

*‘ Tunder an ouns, boys!” interposed the boccagh, as he stood over 
the prostrate student, ‘‘ fair play, dont strike him down any how:” and 
in an attitude, half-threat and half-intreaty, he deprecated any further 
violence to the object of their resentment. 

“ The colleen that he struck is down,” said the spokesman of the 
party, “there she lies—an she'll be revenged,” for, more intent on 
avenging the supposed insult offered to the young girl, than in render- 
ing her assistance—for the fall had sprained her wrist—she was 
permitted in their blind fury, to lie where she fell. 

«“ Shame! shame upon ye!" said the English lady, who now inter- 
posed ; “ are ye men, to shed human blood for such a trifle? Must the 
young man’s life be forfeited, because he refused to dance? What a 
country! What a people!” and she drew her daughter’s arm within hers; 
and they were retiring. 

“ Hoity toity, man o’ the shop, missus!” exclaimed an old crone, who 
felt indignant at this reflection upon her country, and followed her with 
jeers and reproaches. ‘“ What a counthry, indeed !—ma’am— missis ! 
betther people nor never ye are: what brought ye here, ye Sassenachs ? 
They’re Englishers, Ned Fogarty,” said she, addressing herself to one 
of the stragglers who hung upon the rear of the little party, and who 
now, hotly pressed by the vicious hag, quickened their pace towards the 
village. The old woman, incensed that no notice was taken of her 
yells and exclamations, quickened hers also to come up with them, and 
when within a few yards of the little group, stooped for some sand and 
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sea-weed, and flung it over their dresses. ‘ Ha, ha, ha!” shrieked the 
beldame, as she confronted the little party, and, putting her arms 
a-kimbo, “‘ take that in yer road, ye Sassenach rogues ye.” 

Whatever were the feelings of the English lady and her daughter, 
they prudently suppressed them in such a place, and quietly disen- 
cumbered their dresses of the sand and sea-weed ; but the blood of the 
youth, her son, who accompanied her, was up, and he was with difficulty 
restrained by his mother and sister as long as the old crone confined 
her annoyance to words ; but at sight of this indignity, suddenly wrest- 
ing his arm from their hold, he drew a small pistol from his pocket, 
with which he had been amusing himself, and discharged it in the face 
of their tormentor, who bounded from the earth with a sharp agonising 
ery, and fell headlong before them. The stragglers who hung on the 
retreat of the little party now crowded round them with yells and 
exclamations of vengeance. ‘Those, too, who had by this time sulkily 
given way to the remonstrances of the boccagh, joined them. 

The affrighted little group clung to one another. “ Oh, Henry, what 
have you done !—mad boy, we'll be murdered where we stand,’’—and 
the agitated mother, with the certainty of death, stood in sullen resig- 
nation awaiting the stroke. ‘The daughter, unable to bear the storm of 
curses and imprecations, and the tramp of the angry multitude that 
hemmed them in, buried her head in her mother’s bosom, while the 
youth, with flushed cheek and sparkling eyes, grasped his mother's 
gown, and resolutely threw himself before her, the pistol in his hand, 
and its muzzle, still smoking, pointed downwards. More eager to 
punish and wreak the “ wild justice” of revenge on the helpless little 
party than to examine the cause, the furious peasantry deliberated a 
moment as to the most summary mode of punishment. The boy and 
his mother were hurried along the beach. With the desperate tenacity of 
natural affection, she clung to the youth; nor could all the force of the 
reckless body who surrounded them force them asunder. 

*“ Monsters !—men of blood!” exclaimed the mother, as she con- 
vulsively clung to the boy, “ye shall not force my boy from me; if we 
are to die, let us perish together.” 

“ Then together let it be, lady,” said a stern voice: “ on, boys—to 
the cliff.” 

In the rush and confusion of the press, the daughter (Ellen) was 
separated from her mother, and on waking from a swoon into which the 
agitation of the scene had thrown her, she found herself in the arms of 
the student, whom the recent interposition of the boccagh had left 
at liberty. - 

* Ah! villains!" she exclaimed, as she wildly gazed on the student, 
** What have ye done with them :—where—where’s my mother—and 
Henry ?” 

“ Sate, I hope,” whispered the no less agitated student, as, for the 
first time in his life, he found himself in such an interesting but perilous 
. vicinity to a helpless but beautiful girl: “ Safe, I trust,”—and he added, 
with uncontrollable tenderness as he fondly leant over her, “ but certain 
death to you, dear girl, to attempt to join them now, or alarm by your 
cries the madmen that are hunting for you. See,’ "and he pointed to 
a group that rushed by at a short distance. Stoop lower, madam— 
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dear girl—behind this sand hill: there—let me put this cota more about 
you, it will effectually conceal your person.” The beautiful girl, almost 
lifeless with fear, became quite passive in the hands of the student, who 
carefully enveloped her in the cota more, and, perceiving a flickering 
light at a short distance amongst the sand- hills, seized her in his arms, 
and bore her, senseless, towards it. They were instantly admitted; or 
Henry (for that was the student’s name), rather, admitted himself; for 
the door of the wretched tenement before which he stood was ajar, and 
the hasty knock which he gave for admission threw it completely open. 

The inhabitants of this isolated dwelling were objects of alternate 
horror and veneration to the surrounding peasantry. They had the 
reputation of dealing with the evil one; and the stolen visits of many 
of the villagers, and even of the daughters of the gentry, and the 
exaggeration of whatever was peculiar in the sights and sounds said to 
exist there, were sufficient to give rise to the suspicion. Into this 
little dwelling, then, the student bore the young girl. An old woman— 
her back towards them—knelt before a glimmering fire, which by an 
application of her mouth to the crannies formed by the turf on the 
hearth, she had much difficulty in kindling; so that—between her pet- 
tishness at the tardiness of the fire, and the playful butting of a 
favourite goat, as she alternately cursed the fire and stirred it, when 
she stood up and eyed her visitors—she exhibited a countenance in 
which surprise and alarm alternately prevailed; and throwing a 
hasty look at a corner of the room partitioned off by wicker work, from 
which emitted sounds of a most unearthly character, a gleam of satis- 
faction shot across her haggard visage as she took the still senseless 
girl from the arms of the student. She then pushed a stool towards him, 
and motioned him to be seated, and stood with looks alternately fixed 
on the young man and on the pale and beautiful creature in her arms. 

“ Do something to restore this creature, good woman, for the love 
of God!” exclaimed the student. ‘‘ See—her eyes open—she lives—she 
lives! thank God !”—and he sighed bitterly as he muttered to himself, 
“ What can her life or death be to me?” 

“ Better she had never opened them, a cusi/a,”’ whispered the old 
woman to the student, as she chafed the fair brow and temples of the 
young girl with the juice of a herb, which instantly restored her 
to animation; and on waking, she found herself in the lap of the 
crone, who was intently peering into her face, and admiring the 
dazzling beauty of a complexion, which the apparent alternations of life 
and death, as she struggled through a swoon, had thrown into the most 
interesting variety of colour and expression. 

“ An I could almost love her,” muttered the old woman, as she still 
gazed on the pallid countenance of the young maiden ; “ but the whole 
world hates ould Nora Cregan; and ould Nora will do as she is made 
to do, an as the world will have her;—yes, I could love this young 
woman—the only creature that ever did even this much in kindness 
for ould Nora:’’ and, as her eyes filled with tears, she fondly pressed to 
her lips the hand which the young girl had inadvertently thrown round 
her neck for support; and this evidence, as she thought, of something 
like kindness, softened the heart of the old crone, and she began to 
shew her sense of it after her own fashion: and she took the fair and 
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unresisting hand that still lay on her shoulder, and began intently to 
examine its lines; deeply and anxiously did she pore over them, com- 
pressed and expanded the palms in order to vary them: at each effort 
she despondingly shook her head. 

“ Trouble, trouble, a gilla ma chree! an something worse,” she 
exclaimed to the student, as he fondly leant over and looked into that 
fair hand, while at the same time with a trembling and respectful 
earnestness he held the other between his. 

“Tis crosses and throuble for ye both, honies; and God's will be 
done, but I'll see what the rutagh will say: God is good to him, any 
how ;’’—and she drew aside an old quilt, that served as a curtain to 
conceal a small crib that lay in a corner of the room. Deposited in 
that was the being they called the rutagh. He was the only son of 
the old woman ; but a creature so mis-shapen and stunted in those pro- 
portions common to humanity, that in order to avoid the curiosity of 
the many who visited their little dwelling, he consented to be shut up 
in this kind of den, from whence he issued his responses to the ques- 
tions affecting life and death,—for with knowledge even of these issues, 
not to speak of stolen goods, marriages, &c. &c. the credulity of the 
peasantry had largely endowed him. 

He was about thirty years of age—in appearance no larger than a 
two-year old child ; his head was the size of a full- -grown man, and had 
all the indications of virility, while his other members appeared to be 
those of a child, but withered and shrunk up. He was of a gentle dis- 
position, and bore his affliction with singular fortitude; a joke which 
was played off upon him by a young woman, who affected to be fond of 
him, but who naturally jilted him, rendered him somewhat irritable : and 
his equanimity was seldom put to the test, except by the presence of the 
sex. 

Upon an intimation, therefore, that a young woman was in the room, 
who, as the crone concluded, wanted to have her fortune told, the 
the rutagh set up a shrill cry, covered his head with the bed-clothes, and, 
by whines and imprecations, showed how much he resented the intrusion 
of a female into his presence. 

“She’s a lady, Corney, a fine young cretur—a Sassenagh—but no 
harm for that, a gilla,” whispered his mother. “ Say your best, a cushla : 
tis a fine cretur, an my heart warms to her.” A noise, between a growl 
and a whine, responded to the intreaty ef the old woman, and the 
shrivelled hand of the rutagh was put forth from under the covering, 
and attempted to draw back the curtain, but it resisted his efforts. 
“ Come near him, a gilla,” said the old woman, taking the young girl by 
the hand; “the rutagh wishes to see you— he'll do you no harm, Miss, 
no harm at all at all, “but maybe much good,” and she half dragged, half 
led the wondering and trembling girl to the bed-side, and put her hand 
into that of the rutagh’s. He held the hand gently, but firmly, within 
his; when he put it close to his eye, which, as he perused it, as- 
sumed an expression of melancholy and intelligence, a short smothered 
cry escaped the lips of the young girl, but which, at a sign from the old 
crone, she instantly repressed, and permitted the rutagh to continue his 
examination. 

* Do yer best, Corney, a vich, for though she’s a Sassenagh, my heart 
warms to her,” said the mother of the cripple. 
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“Can I read any thing but what’s written down here, mother?” said 
the rutagh. “ Mustn’t I read the copy right ?—’tis too plain, too plain 
—a crowd in a great house—a vow—an’ no marriage—an’ madness—an’ 
broken hearts—an’ —an’---but I'll.read no more, mammy,” and giving 
his mother a significant and sorrowful look, he dropped the fair hand, on 
which his tears already began to fall, threw a hasty glance at the student, 
and shrunk under the covering. The old woman, who placed the most 
implicit reliance on her son’s powers of vaticination, looked long and 
anxiously at the palm of the young girl, and at the student: she then put 
her ear to the rutagh’s lips, and began her predictions, which, as she 
threw them into a kind of verse, might be thus rendered :— 


** Not for better, but worse, 
Shall ye love one another ; 
Yet for one there’s a curse— 
Some thing worse for the other. 
Though your vows will be made, 
And exchanged your love-token, 
And prayers will be read, 
Yet your liearts will be broken.” 


The country people, in the mean time, had hurried along their in- 
tended victims, the boy and his mother, to the cliff, from which it was 
their intention to precipitate them; and, amidst the mortal agony, and 
the struggles to preserve life, which they were making, not a ray of hope 
appeared. ‘The wretches appeared even incensed at the tenacity with 
which the mother clung to her boy, and both to life, and had already 
forced them to the very verge of the cliff, from which another moment 
would have terminated their existence, when they were interrupted by 
the appearance of the old virago of the beach, her face begrimed with 
powder and sea-weed, and, tossing her bare and sinewy arms about her, 
shouting and hallowing, she forced her way to the verge of the cliff. 

“ Hould back for yer lives, ye murthering thieves !—hould, Ned— 
stop, Teddy—don’t push them off yet. I’m not kilt at all at all, don’t ye 
see ;” and, independent of her voice and gesticulation, the virago gave 
substantial tokens that she was not indeed of the world of spirits, what- 
ever pretensions she might have of being supposed to have had very recent 
communion with spirits of this world. ‘* Let them £0, Barney Dooly— 
Bill Cudmore, hands off, I say; don’t hurt a hair o’ that gorsoon’s head, 
for I’m not kilt yet, don’t you see—I was only frightened—’twas nothin’ 
but powther, darlints—nothin’ but powther, an’ no lead wid it.” 

A demonstration such as this satisfied the crew that their old crone 
was not killed by the discharge of the pistol, and, that though there was 
every foundation for such an inference, arising from such a report, yet 
that there was a little exaggeration in the case, as in most reports, and 
they accordingly became ashamed of their brutality—slunk away one by 
one, and left the old harridan alone with the English lady and her boy. 

“ Och yerra! yer frightened shure, lady darlint, an’ ‘twas my fault, an’ 
I ask yer pardon, an’ this sweet gorsoon’s ;” and she printed a kiss on 
the cheek of the reluctant youth, who recoiled with aversion from one 
who had reduced them to such extremity. 

An’ yer daughter,” continued the old woman ; “I'll warrant she’s 
safe and sound, the boys know better nor to hurt her; go on to yer 
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home, sweet lady, an’ if she be in the barony, Katty Lanagan will have 
her for ye in half an hour ;” and, without any fixed idea of the manner 
in which she was to make good lL.er word, she shot down the hill-side 
singing her crunane, and throwing her practised eye along the length of 
beach, and amongst the sand hills, which the fitful struggles of a waning 
moon beautifully diversified with alternate light and shade. 

The attempt at shadowing forth his own des tiny and that of the young 
creature to whom the merest accident had made him a protector, struck 
deep into the heart of the student, and visibly affected the young girl, as 
he led her out of the cottage of the rutagh. A handsome man, who 
seasonably interposes—possibly to preserve her life—the subduing 
witchery of the hour—pleading and passionate looks—the thrilling pres- 
sure of a hand that she fancies may be honourably held out to her— 
coupled with the strange and amusing prophecy that linked her fate with 
his, were circumstances that would have taken by storm a heart far less 
susceptible than the English maiden possessed. What wonder, then, if 
she yielded to their combined influence, and that a few brief moments 
effected what months might not have produced, and inspired her with a 
deep and uncontrolable passion for the student. With feelings confused, 
but almost delirious with secret rapture, the youthful pair traversed the 
sand hills, the hand of the maiden still clasped in the student’s, and his 
arm round her waist—for her fright and exhaustion still required support. 
This, it will be allowed, was a situation extremely perilous to a young 
man less critically situated than he was; and he pondered on it, and on 
the strange prophecy of that creature the rutagh, which, considering his 
destination, linked his fate with that of the beautiful girl beside him ; 
and, however incongruous that fate might be with his peculiar views, 
the soft and thrilling pressure of her fair hand, as its round and taper 
fingers mingled with his, and the gentle and undulating form round 
which he mechanically found his arm wandering, bid fair to work it out. 
As they wandered along, he would occasionally seat his fair charge 
on a sand-hill, and, in the tenderest anxiety for her health, would bend 
over her until his dark locks mingled with those of the young lady ; 
and then the liquid lustre of an eye—shy, but eloquent. and half-sup- 
pressing its emotions—all this smote him to the heart, that he could not 
—that, consistent with what he deemed his duty, he dared not—give way 
to the honest yearnings of human emotion, and of a heart that felt, for 
the first time, in its “ first love-beat,”’ the terrible conflict between duty 
and inclination. This was perceptible in the manner of the student, 
which, from being warm and respectful, became suddenly reserved. The 
maiden perceived it, and hastened to put an end to a situation of much 
embarrassment. 

‘*My mother will thank you, Sir,” she said, “for this generous and 
timely interposition ; I need not add, that you have mine—deep and 
heart-felt,” and she motioned to leave him. “ Be it so, dear girl,” said 
the young man, with an effort, as he took the maiden’s hand, which she 
held out to him, and having slightly pressed it, let it again fall, with a 
look of affected composure ; and as they were now within a short distance 
of her mother’s residence, the student, to a request that he would call 
upon them to receive her mother’s thanks, coldly and briefly intimated 
his intention to do so; and having seen the maiden safely within the 
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gate of the little court yard of her dwelling, he turned towards his 
own ; and quickly—he knew not how—turning again, his eye caught the 
receding figure of the young girl, as her mother fondly drew her within 
the door. In this position he stood gazing on the door for some 
moments after it had been closed, and “ chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fantasy,’”’ until a loud laugh, and a brisk slap on the shoulder, 
roused him from his reverie, and the old crone, Katty Lanagan, stood 
before him. There was a mixture of seriousness, and banter, and 
wheedle in her countenance, as she whispered in the ear of the abstracted 
student—* Mind what ye’r about, young jantlemin, she’s worth the 
mitre itself to ye; well, to be sure, | said all along, as how it would be 
a pity ever to make a Clargy of sich a nice young man as yerself; 
dickens take ’em ! God forgive me for cursing the Clargy! but they have 
enough o° ye’r sort afore ; and isn’t it betther,” said the persevering old 
woman, as she good naturedly tied a handkerchief round the student’s 
neck, to protect him from the night air, “to have your own colleen to 
do this for you, an to be fond o'you, for sure she must love the likes 
o’you, nor to be wearing black clothes, an dark looks, wid a breaking heart 
under ‘em, when it would be too late, and may be ye'd lose ye’r sinses 
clean altogether, and be as great a ninny as the rutagh beyant there.” 

As the student lifted the latch of his humble dwelling, the old 
woman affectionately pressed his hand to her lips, and as the latch fell 
and shut her out, her parting words, “ Don’t be a priest, honey, don't, a 
gra gal,” fell gratingly on his ear ; and for the few hours that he flung 
himself on a feverish bed, the simple, but earnest, injunction of the old 
woman rung in his ears. ‘The scenes of the last few hours, too, were 
again acted over—the pale—but passionate and lovely English maiden, 
whom a strange prophecy had given him, clinging in helpless loveliness 
to his arm, and growing, as it were, to his breast ; ;—the dance—the 
rush to the cliff, all presented themselves with a perversity and vividness 
that bafiled every effort at repose. To think of marriage on the eve, as 
it were, of taking those vows that for ever forbid him to look on ‘the 
sex, except through the medium of the cold generality of sisters, would 
be preposterous—the Church—the world—what would they say—his own 
early predilections, however, for that state, and the fear of that scorn, 
that moral seuntimaalantian, with which, in Ireland, an abandonment of 
a vocation for the matrimonial state is looked upon by almost every 
class, operated as a sedative to his growing passion ; and with a resolution 
painfully, but deliberately come to, to banish from his bosom the 
beautiful image of her which still struggled for ascendency there, he 
presented himself next morning at her mother’s residence. That lady 
was profuse in her acknowledgments to the student, for the protection 
afforded her daughter ; without any inquiry as to his objects or pur- 
suits, the quiet and retiring little circle had no difficulty in making 
a friend of him, and in a manner domesticating him: and daily and 
unrestricted intercourse with such a being as the daughter, fraught as it 
must be with peril to any other person, was to the student apparently a 
subject of little, or at least subdued emotion—to her, deep and subtle 
happiness, in the belief that the truth and intensity of her love was 
reciprocated by the being who formed and filled the horizon of her 
happiness. The day fixed upon for his departure at length arrived, and 
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with rather an abrupt, but cordial farewell, he quitted the little family. To 
get medical advice in the little town of W——, was the pretext, from 
whence he assured the maid that he would return, in a few days, an 
altered man ; and the second morning after, saw him kneeling at the feet 
of his bishop, in the cathedral of , to take those vows that for 
ever separated him from the world. 

The high altar was decorated with more than usual splendour, before 
which knelt several priests, each holding by the hand a candidate for holy 
orders; of the four who were to be ordained that morning, three had already 
undergone the ceremony. On the approach of the fourth, a murmur of 
a mixed emotion spread through a crowded congregation, at sight of the 
fine figure, and the marked paleness that overspread the thoughtful and 
serious countenance of the student. The venerable prelate himself, as 
he knelt before him, seemed touched with his demeanour-—his abstrac- 
tion—at the listless and apparently indifferent manner in which he 
endured the various ceremonies of his ordination. Just as the alb had 
been thrown over his shoulders, a wild and agonizing cry of, ‘‘ No, no, 
never!” resounded through the gallery, and astonished the celebrant 
bishop and congregation. A hectic for a moment crimsoned the blank 
visage of the student, while a compressed lip and heaving bosom, 
evidently shewed that that shriek found a response in his bosom; but 
with a mastery over those and still more powerful sensations, he instantly 
suppressed them; and the calm resigned look with which he met the 
scrutinizing glance of enquiry which the bishop threw at him, shewed 
how complete was the victory over the deepest emotion of human 
feeling. 

The cunning of woman’s love is ever incredulous ; and when the student, 
at his departure from Ellen, assured her that he would return an altered 
man, the tone and peculiarity of his manner excited suspicion. Under 
the pretence of making some purchases, she induced her mother to 
accompany her to the town; and the gossip of the place soon informed 
her of the ceremony in the cathedral; and the casual expression of 
“* What a pity! so fine a young man!” of one who sat near her in the 
gallery, brought the conviction home to her mind, that the ceremony 
was one that would indeed have made him an altered man, and for ever 
crush her hopes of a union with the student. The ordination proceeded 
to its close without further interruption, except that occasioned by 
attempting to soothe the distress of the young girl, who was borne out 
of the chapel in a state of insensibility ; and the student, now an ordained 
priest, received the congratulations of his brethren with an air of cold- 
ness and abstraction, that not a little surprised them. Now Father 
G » he entered upon the duties of his mission with zeal; his 
health however visibly began to decline, change of scene in a distant 
mission was suggested by his bishop, and in a short time he was located 
in an English parish, where good society, a fine country, and the con- 
siderate attentions of friends, to what appeared even there, an irradicable 
melancholy, in some degree restored him to comparative health and 
equanamity. He was one day requested to administer spiritual conso- 
lation to a lunatic in an asylum, who had occasional lucid intervals. He 
was conducted into a small parlour, dimly lighted but neatly furnished’; 
he was there seated in an arm chair a few moments, when a female 
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entered—knelt by his side, and began her confession. As she proceeded, 
the details strongly affected him, With much that was coherent and 
rational, there was a mixture of passionate complaint and upbraiding, 
against a person who had slighted her. In an endeavour, apparently to 
recollect the name, she leant her arm on the knee of the clergyman, and 
gazed vacantly on the floor: in the act, she threw back her veil, and 
exhibited a countenance, that time and sorrow had not so much changed, 
but that he at once recognised it,—it was his early—his first love. 
Strongly as he was affected, this he knew was not a place or time to give 
way to his emotions; and he lifted a white handkerchief to his face to 
conceal them. 

“ No, no, never!” exclaimed the maniac girl, in accents agonising 
and shrill as when she first uttered them in the gallery of the chapel; 
and, with a violence perfectly frightful, she snatched the handkerchief 
out of his hands, and tore it to ribbands. The pity and consternation 
of the clergyman may be conceived. When her paroxysm had spent 
itself, he spoke to her. It was but a word; and with speechless tender- 
ness he pronounced her name: “ Ellen,” said he. A faint recollection 
seemed for a moment to have lighted up the countenance of the poor 
girl, as her wan and delicate fingers pushed back her long tresses to 
catch the sound. Again, as a glimmering of reason began, as he thought, 
to play on her lips, he pronounced her name. Still incredulous, the maiden 
parted the neglected and now grizzled locks on his forehead—gazed 
long and intently on his countenance, and flinging herself on the neck 
of the agonised clergyman, she sobbed out, “ Oh Henry !—is this the 
Rutagh’s prophecy ?” Sofily, and with more than lover's tenderness, did 
the clergy man endeavour to disengage the arms of the over-joyed girl 
from his neck, to which she clung with the mingled tenacity of love and 
madness. Her sighs were thick and suffocating—gradually her hold of 
his neck relaxed—the sighs became lighter and more faint—he felt her 
weight upon his bosom—and gently taking those arms, that now lay 
out-stretched and wan upon his shoulders—the once beautiful—the 
hapless Ellen—was a corpse. 


* * * * 


“ About a twelve month ago sir,” said one of the attendants of the 
asylum, in reply to an inquiry from the clergyman as to the distemper 
of the poor girl, “soon after her return from a watering place in Ireland, 
she shewed evident symptoms of derangement, when she was committed 
to our care by her poor mother, who has since died; her madness was of 
the melancholy kind, sir; and what was very strange, she would become 
quite ungo; -ernable at the sight of a white garment of any kind.” The 
clergyman sighed profoundly as he recollected her shriek and exclama- 
tion of “ No, no!” the morning of his ordination, precisely at the moment 
the alb was thrown over his shoulders. To a heart and frame already 
shaken with the struggles of the man, this meeting was too much for the 
clergyman—he took seriously ill—and lingered but for a very short time ; 
and his latest request was, that his remains should be laid by the side of 


the maniac girl. 
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ELEMENTS OF PICTORIAL CRITICISM. 


Scilicet ingenium placida molliiur ab arte 
Et studio mores conveniuntur eunt.—Ovip. 


Each pleasing art lends softness to the mind, 
And with our studies are our lives refined. 


Ir was ever a favourite maxim with the ancients, that the cultiva- 
tion of the liberal arts, while it enlarges the mind and opens new 
and endless sources of delight, tends, at the same time, to subdue 
the violent passions, and to foster the kindlier feelings of the heart. 
Hence the esteem in which poetry, painting, music, and the drama 
have been held by the wisest of men, and the enthusiastic devotion 
with which they have been worshipped by their respective votaries. 
Nor is it surprising that the tendency of these various arts should 
be the same, when we reflect that their modus operandi is precisely 
similar; they all address themselves to the senses, and through that 
medium affect the imagination, exciting feelings of pleasure or 
pain, sorrow or joy, sympathy or indignation, according to the 
design of the artist; and impart, moreover, to all who are grounded 
in their principles, a peculiar gratification, derived from the abstract 
excellence of the performance. 

Such being, then, the moral tendency of the cultivation of taste, 
it must be a subject of congratulation to every Briton to witness 
the concurrent growth of a love of knowledge and scientific pur- 
suits, with that of the elegant arts of music, painting, and engrav- 
ing; to witness the spirit “of benevolence which inspires the pen of 
the talented to disseminate the one, and stimulates the generosity 
of the opulent to foster and protect the other. 

There is, however, too much reason to fear that the diffusion of 
taste among the public (or more properly speaking, of a liking for 
ue productions of the pencil and the graver) has not been attended 
with a proportionate advancement of connoisseurship or critical 
appreciation of their merits; while the relish for the higher branches 
of the art, as Epic, Dramatic, Allegorical, and Historical painting, 
has manifestly declined. 

From the period of the Reformation, when what is termed * high 
art,” received so rude a shock from the fanatical destruction of 
every work of painting or sculpture that had the remotest reference 
to Scriptural subjects, various causes have combined to prevent its 
advancement in this country, the principal of which are the want 
of church patronage, the national taste for portraits (portraits of 
men, horses, dogs, cattle, ships !), and the want, until within these 
few years, of any public collection of paintings. The inducements 
to portrait painting were too powerful to be resisted, and all who 
had talent for it (for nobody can deny that however inferior as a 
branch of art, it requires a peculiar talent) found it the road to 
wealth, honour, and distinction. The disuse of paintings in 
churches had a twofold operation to the detriment of art—first, by 
debarring the English artist from what in Catholic countries proves 
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the best market for works of the higher class; and secondly, by 
failing to afford the public the sight of historical pictures, and con- 
sequently, the means of forming a taste for the grand style. 

But our intention is not so much to complain of the want of 
patronage for historical paintings, as to show the advantage which 
would result to the public as well as to the artist, from a general 
cultivation of taste, and from the acquirement of a capacity to 
judge of and appreciate works of art in every branch ; from enter- 
ing so far into its mysteries as is necessary to a full enjoyment of 
its beauties, and to enable us to award to each excellence its just 
meed of praise. Instead of resting satisfied with knowing that 
Raphael, Corregio, and Titian were the greatest masters, and with 
believing that every thing painted by them must, of necessity, be 
good, we would have the public discriminate between them, and 
by studying their respective merits and defects, make themselves 
acquainted with the foundations upon which their fame is built,— 
a fame which can never die so long as good taste and their perform- 
ances exist. 

To redeem the pledge given in the title to this paper, we proceed 
to offer a few remarks on beauty, taste, and the principal compo- 
nent parts of painting, viz. Composition, Expression, Light and 
Shade, and Colouring. 

To enter into a disquisition on beauty would require far too 
much time and space; we content ourselves, therefore, with quoting 
from among the numerous definitions that have been given of the 
term, those of two painters, conceiving that however imperfect 
they may be, they will best answer our purpose on this occasion. 

Mengs, a writer now much neglected, but who, at one period, 
was in very high estimation, considers that *‘ beauty is found in all 
things, when our ideas cannot carry the imagination beyond the 
perfection which we behold in the thing created.” ‘* Any thing,” 
he argues, “ is considered beautiful when it corresponds with the 
idea which we have (of the perfection) of that same thing: this 
is evident in different things, which, though entirely opposite to 
one another, are praised as being beautiful. We call beautiful, for 
instance, a stone of one colour only, and beautiful likewise another 
which is of more colours and of a variety of marks and veins: if, 
therefore, one only kind of perfection were the cause of beauty, 
one of these stones would have been said to be beautiful, and the 
other ugly ; and, therefore, if the one and the other are called 
beautiful, it is because they agree with the idea which we have of 
the same.” 

Hogarth, in his excellent and ingenious “‘ Analysis of Beauty,” 
follows a similar course of reasoning, and shows that fitness, variety, 
simplicity, intricacy, and quantity, are causes of beauty. 

Fitness implies an adaptation of parts to the purposes designed, 
and a fine example of it is afforded by the human frame. ‘The 
trunk is the most capacious, on account of the quantity of its con- 
tents, and the thigh is larger than the leg, because it has the leg 
and fovt to move, the leg only the foot.” There can be no beauty 
without fitness or propriety, although it can be only one requisite, 
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and can never of itse!f constitute beauty. Uniformity contributes 
to beauty, only inasmuch as it is included in fitness. 

Variety is a charm of acknowledged power ; it is every where 
seen in nature, and all the senses delight in it. It may fail, 
however, and is then relieved by a certain degree of sameness, 
which, by contrast, becomes again variety. 

“ Simplicity,” ,” says Hogarth, ‘‘ without variety is wholly insipid ; 
and, at best, does only not displease ; but when variety is joined to 
it, then it pleases, because it enhances the pleasure of variety, by 
giving the eye the power of enjoying it with ease.” Of objects 
composed of straight lines, those which combine variety with 
simplicity are the most pleasing, as the cone and pyramid. The 
oval, for the same reason, is preferable to the circle, and * the 
figure lessened at one end like the egg, being thereby more varied, 
is singled out by | the author of all variety, to bound the features of 
a beautiful face.” 

Intricacy is shown in winding walks, and serpentine rivers; it 
leads the eye ‘a wanton kind of chase,” and the pleasure which it is 
capable of affording is enhanced when motion is added to it, as in 
the mazes of a country dance. In this principle, above all others, 
the idea of grace more immediately resides. 

That quantity is essential to some kinds of beauty will appear 
obvious, when we consider that large mountains, extensive buildings, 
a wide expanse of water, large masses, indeed, of most things, 
convey the idea of grandeur and majesty. Advantage is taken of 
this principle, in contriving robes of state, bishops’ canonicals, 
judges’ gowns, full bottomed wigs, the hoop petticoat of former 
days, and the full skirts and sleeves of our modern belles; which, 
on the principle of quantity, solely, impart dignity to the wearers. 
‘In short, it is quantity which adds greatness to grace; but then 
excess is to be avoided, or quantity will become clumsy, heavy, or 
ridiculous.” Nothing could afford a better illustration of the 
effect of quantity, than some of Martin’s excellent performances, 
where innumerable multitudes, gigantic rocks, and towering edifices, 
losing their lines in distance, combine to produce an impression of 
grandeur and sublimity, which we believe is without parallel. 

Beauty of form, it is well known, is incompatible (in the human 

ure at least) with angles and straight lines, and the knowledge 

> pred has led many excellent painters into the opposite error of 

designing with too full and charged an outline, by which their 
figures becoming heavy and unwieldy, lose all ‘elegance and 
attraction. 

Having borrowed so largely from Hogarth, it were ungrateful to 
pass over the ingenuity which he displays in his chapters on the 
waving line, or line of beauty, and the serpentine line, or line of 
grace; and we cannot do better than recommend a careful study of 
his book, to all who feel desirous of enlarging their comprehension 
of the subject. 

Beauty has reference to form chiefly ; grace rather to attitude and 
motion. Thus Milton distinguishes them in his oft-quoted line— 

“* Grace was in all her steps-—"’ 
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The fascination of the former, is not complete without the latter; but 
the latter can win the mind to admire and take delight in objects 
divested of the former. There is nothing, indeed, in nature or art 
so attractive as grace. But the perfection of grace is in its ap- 
propriateness ; and fitness is no less essential to it than to beauty : 
thus the grace of Guido and Raphael are totally different; the one 
affected and strained, the other simple and natural.* 

By ideal beauty, or the beau ideal, is meant a beauty more perfect 
than any to be found in nature, and which, therefore, is imagined 
and embodied by the painter or sculptor. The word ideal, in this 
sense, is applied to light and shade and colouring, no less than to 
form. Rembrandt, for instance, adopted an artificial, or ideal 
arrangement and ‘depth of the former, by means of which he 
invested every subject with dignity. Turner has followed out the 
opposite principle to an unprecedented extent, and thus placed 
himself at the head of the Bianchi, or light colourists. In each 
manner there is an aim at something bey ond the natural effect, 
which constitutes the ideal beauty—the poetry of the performance. 

For the study of both beauty and grace, we have no better 
models than the Grecian statues. The ideal of modern sculptors 
and painters has never made the smallest approach to the excellence 
which we behold in them. They are distinguished by an union of 
the proportions, beauty of contour, excellence of character and 
expression, and unaffected grace. Their motions and gestures, are 
those of persons unconscious of observation. In short, the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Venus di Medicis, and the daughters of Niobe, are 
the standards of beauty—-they are unrivalled and inimitable; that 
they are so, affords the most convincing proof of their excellence, 
and the conviction flashes at once on the mind of the beholder, who 
is astonished to find how imperfect an idea the very best copies 
convey of these divine originals. This fact is noticed by the 
intelligent anthor of the ‘ Diary of an Invalid.” 

Taste i is evidently a term borrowed from the senses, and as there 
are many flavours distinguishable by the palate—sweet, sour, bitter, 
&c., and each in various degrees; so there are many tastes ; and it 
has become an axiom, that “there i is no disputing ‘about taste”— 
an axiom, which, though it may be true in some senses, we cannot 
admit as applied to the arts. 


* “The grace of Guido is rather technical than ideal; by the first is meant a 
certain flow of contour invariably applied to every character, and on every occasion. 
Thus, the daughter of Herodias receives the head of St. John with the studied 
dignity of an actress; and the victorious St. Michael treads on the body of his anta- 
gonist with all the precision of a dancing master. By an ideal grace, I understand 
that particular image, which, on the instant, strikes a polite imagination, as peculiar 
to the action and character before it. Of this the Sancta Cecilia of Raphael, and 
the Magdalen in the St. Jerome, of Correggio, are the happiest examples. The grace- 
fulness in these figures is not only proper to their characters, but gives a singular 
force and beauty to the expression. It was from this happiness, that the venustas 
of Apelles became proverbial; as among us, any action that is singularly graceful, 
is termed Correggiesque.’’— An Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting, &c., by Daniel 
Webb, Esq. London, 1769. 
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Taste in the painter has reference to his mode of viewing and 
imitating nature, and his faculty of creating ideal beauty. Good 
taste is that which leads him to select, for imitation, the best of every 
kind, and to endeavour to ennoble and beautify every object; which 
passes by the defective and trivial, and dwells with delight on the 
noble and perfect. Bad taste is shewn by those painters, who 
evince no judgment in the selection of objects, but who, content to 
take nature as they find her, are intent on portraying every im- 
perfection, every blemish, which their ‘microscopic eye’ can 
discover. 

Taste applies as much to the subject of a painting as to the 
management of that subject; but, in the latter sense, it is more 
properly called style. He whose genius leads him to invent alle- 
gorical subjects, or to paint history, must be allowed to have a 
more exalted taste than the painter whose highest aim is to repre- 
sent flowers, fruit, vegetables, kc. ; but, in the arrangement of their 
respective pictures, one may display as much good taste as the 
other ; or, in other words, the style of each may be equally good : 
they may each make the most of their subjects; for it must be re- 
membered, that there is no object, however trivial, which may not 
be represented in good taste, or in the grand style, by a judicious 
management of light and shade, and of colour; nor is there any, 
however sublime in itself, which may not be rendered mean and 
insignificant by a contrary course. 

Taste, in the connoisseur, implies sensibility and judgment—a 
facility of distinguishing merit in every degree; an habitual deli- 
cacy of eye, analogous to what is termed a good ear for music, and 
which delicacy is the result of practice—practice of the proper 
kind—the study of the beautiful, the just, and the graceful, as well 
in nature as in the best masters. We are happy to support this 
opinion by a quotation from Burke. ‘It is known that the Taste 
(whatever it is) is improved as we improve our judgment, by ex- 
tending our knowledge, by a steady attention to one object, and by 
frequent exercise. They who have not taken these methods, if 
their taste decide quickly, it is always uncertainly, and their 
quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, and not to any 
hidden irradiation that in a moment dispels all darkness from their 
minds. But they who have cultivated that species of knowledge 
which makes the object of taste, by degrees, and habitually, attain 
not only a soundness, but a readiness, of judgment, as men do, by 
the same methods, on all other occasions.” 

Having premised these general observations, we come to the 
consideration of the component parts of painting. 

Composition, in its most extended sense, signifies both the inven- 
tion or selection of the subject, and the entire arrangement of a 
picture ; and, consequently, it comprises invention, grouping, the 
choice of attitudes, expression, contrast, costume, and the connec- 
tion of the whole by means of a suitable background. 

We cannot better describe invention, than in the words of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. ‘ The invention of a painter consists not in 
inventing the subject, but in a capacity of forming it, in his ima- 
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ination, in a manner best accommodated to his art, though wholly 

rrowed from poets, historians, or popular tradition. For this pnr- 
pose, he has full as much to do, and perhaps more, than if the story 
was invented by himself; for he is bound to follow the ideas which 
he has received, and to translate, if I may use the expression, into 
another art. In this translation the painter's invention lies; he 
must, in a manner, new-cast the whole, and model it in his own 
imagination ; and, to make it a painter's nourishment, it must pass 
through a painter's mind. Having received an idea of the grand 
and pathetic i in intellect, he has next to consider how to make it 
correspond with what is touching and awful to the eye, which isa 
business by itself. But here ‘begins what, in the language of 
painters, is called invention, which includes not only the composi- 
sion, or the putting the whole together, and the disposition of every 
individual part, but likewise the management of the back-ground, 
the effect of light and shadow, and the attitude of every figure, or 
animal, that is ; introduced, or makes a part of the work.” * 

Grouping i is the ordering of the several figures essential to the 
painter’s purpose, and that with a view, Ist, To the ready and per- 
fect explanation of his subject; 2dly, To picturesque effect ; and, 
3ddly, To an appropriate arrangement of light and shade, and of 
colour. 

There is a principle in nature, upon which the proper repre- 
sentation of an object, or action, depends. The range of vision is 
very extensive, and the eye can embrace at once a variety of ob- 
jects, but it can see distinctly only one at a time. Thus, if we look 
so steadily at the head of a performer on the stage as to perceive 
the workings of his features, we cannot, at the same time, watch 
narrowly the c arriage of his body, or the action of his hands. The 
judicious painter avails himself of this limited capacity of sight, to 
direct the attention of the spectator to whatever portion of his pic- 

ture he may wish. This he effects by making it the most con- 
spicuous, either by force of light and shade, by contrast of colour, 
or by so placing the attendant figures, as to make them point at the 
principal object ; just as, in the streets, if we see a number of heads 
turned one way, or a hand extended in a certain direction, we 
naturally look to see what it is that attracts such general notice. 
The eye of the spectator being thus fixed upon the principal actor 
in the scene represented, is, by the same contrivance, conducted in 
succession to each of the subordinate personages, and so brought to 
read, by a rapid, but systematic glance, the whole picture. The 
rapidity with which an impression is conveyed to the mind, and 
the vividness consequent upon that rapidity, constitute the main 
distinction between poetry and painting ; and if this artful arrange- 
ment be not happily effected, the picture will be like an obscure 
sentence that puzzles the understanding, and fails of its intended 
effect. 











* It will not escape the reader, that Sir Joshes here makes composition a subor- 
dinate part of invention. The truth is, that almost every writer adopts a different 
classification, which tends not a little, aided by the obscurity of their own styles, 
and the blunders of their translators, to mystify the art. 
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Picturesque grouping consists in placing the several figures in 
varied and pleasing attitudes, some sitting, some standing, some 
inclining their bodies or their heads, and all taking an interest in 
the principal action. To aid this picturesque effect, the figures 
should be of various heights, so that the heads of those standing 
may not appear on a line, but rather form angles of different kinds, 
both with each other, and those of the recumbent figures. It has 
been remarked, that odd numbers are more pleasing than even ; 
thus groups are formed of three, five, seven, &c.; or, if an even 
number be requisite, variety is attained by placing, for instance, 
five in a standing, and three in a recumbent posture, and vice-versa ; 
or, by so disposing them, that if lines were drawn from one head to 
the other, they would form angles of varied shapes. Sometimes, in 
such subjects as rustic dances and bacchanals, the compesition 
forms an ellipsis, or a circle. It must be observed, however, that 
the grouping here spoken of applies chiefly to figures zo¢ in 
action, and where no particular expression is intended. There is 
another kind of grouping, distinguished, by some writers, as the 
expressive. Daniel Webb shows, that instances of both are to be 
found in Raphael. ‘* When Christ gives the keys to Peter, nothing 
is more natural than that the disciples should all crowd together to 
be witnesses of an action which so much concerned them. This 
disposition is true and expressive, but by no means picturesque. 
Raphael was too wise to flatter the eye at the expense of the under- 
standing ; yet, where they could both be indulged with propriety, 
his composition was no less picturesque than expressive. In his 
St. Paul preaching at Athens, the disposition in general is not only 
pleasing, but the groups are well imagined and happily connected. 
In short, the true difference between these artists is this—with 
Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci, disposition is an accessary ; with 
Lanfranc and Pietro di Cortona, it is not only a principal, but 
comprehends too often the whole merit of the picture.” 

Is it not probable that this inartificial arrangement, added to the 
defective colouring of Raphael, is the cause that the impression 
produced by the first sight of his pictures does not realize the ex- 
pectations raised by his fame? Sir Joshua Reynolds felt so much 
disappointment on beholding his works, that he became uneasy at 
the reflection of his own want of taste; he was absolutely ashamed 
that he could not appreciate his talent, until, confessing at length 
his sentiments to another artist, he found that others were similarly 
affected with himself. On a nearer acquaintance with the works 
of this great master, Sir Joshua did glbtention to his merit and 
his fame. 

Although some have considered expression a distinct branch of 
the art, we cannot refrain from thinking that it is more properly a 
subordinate part of composition. Composition regards all subjects, 
whether of history or landscapes, flowers, still life, &c.; but ex- 
pression is requisite only in some, as history, conversations, battle- 
pieces, and portraits; and although it is true that an appropriate 
composition will grow out of expression properly managed, it can 
only be in works of the latter kind: in the others, which address, 
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themselves to the eye and not to the understanding, composition 
(in them a most important point) must be derived from other prin- 
ciples. But this distinction is merely technical, and cannot be of 
any moment, so long as we have a correct notion of what is meant 
by the term. Expression is that which gives life and feeling and 
motion to the figures represented. It marks the passions, not only 
in the play of the features, but also in the attitude and gesture, 
giving a character and individuality to each. Without expression 
in painting, the figures are no better than blocks of wood ; with it 
they are intellectual beings; but if the expression be not at the 
same time true, their feelings and motives remain hidden from us, 
and the whole picture is a riddle. It calls for all the ingenuity of 
the painter to tell his story well, and to portray the workings of 
each mind as it is variously affected by the incident which forms 
his subject. It requires, indeed, deep study of the human heart, 
as wellfas of the countenance, to arrive at excellence in this all- 
important branch of painting; and those who have reached it, if 
they have no other merit, will always rank the first in their profes- 
sion. The fame of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Raphael, rests chiefly upon this basis. 

Attitude, it will thus appear, forms a part of expression; but the 
eye being to be satisfied as well as the understanding, it is the 
business of the painter to select such attitudes as will present the 
most beautiful parts of his figures, and will impart to them as 
much grace as may be consistent with the action and expression 
intended. A pleasing effect is always produced (on the principle 
of variety before alluded to) by what is termed by painters contrast, 
and which consists in such a disposition of the figures comprising 
a group, that some shall appear in front, others in profile, others 
again with their backs toward the spectator ; and where one member 
being extended, the other is drawn back, one arm straightened, the 
other bent at the elbow or wrist, &c. In landscape also, it is of 
great importance to contrast and vary the lines, and although no- 
thing may seem more easy than to produce variety in the trunks, 
branching, and tops of trees, yet there have been good painters who 
failed so completely to accomplish this, that their trees seem, not 
only of the same species, but even of the same family, so great is 
the resemblance they bear to each other. 

It appears that graceful motions depend mainly on variety and 
contrast, which produce Hogarth’s serpentine line, or line of grace. 
In the treatise attributed to De Laeresse, some rules are given 
which are founded on these principles. 

Costume, in painting, applies not only to the attire of the figures 
represented, by which they are to be distinguished, whether Romans, 
Greeks, Jews, or ancient Britons, &c.; but also to the scene of 
action, which must be distinctly marked, as well as the time of day 
(if the subject require it), and the peculiar customs and usages of 
the nation. A neglect of costume is a very unpardonable offence, 
and will lessen very much the merit of any performance, however 
excellent in other respects. We have an instance of this in Rubens’s 
picture of the Rape of the Sabines, now in our embryo national 
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allery, where the Sabine women are fair, fleshy Flemings, attired 
in modern silks and satins. The Greek artists were particularly 
happy in their costume. Pliny states that one of them having 
painted a naval engagement on the river Nile, marked the scene 
of action by a crocodile about to spring upon an ass that was feed- 
ing on its bank. Timanthes, in a small picture, represented a 
Cyclops sleeping, and in order to convey an extraordinary idea of 
his size, placed near him some Satyrs engaged in measuring his 
finger with a thyrsus. 

Light and shade is a part of painting but little understood by 
those who have not well studied it, and, in truth, neither our term, 
the ‘‘ chiaro scuro” of the “Italians, nor the *‘ clair obscur”’’ of the 
French convey an adequate notion of it. It comprises the art of 
representing lights aud shadows, and of massing and arranging the 
bright and obscure colours. It is divisible, therefore, into two 
sorts, the natural and the artificial, or ideal. The first implies a 
knowledge of the natural shadows of objects, of the delicate grada- 
tion by which light passes into shade ; also of the effect of reflected 
lights, by which roundness and relief are given to every thing we 
see, both in nature and art. The second applies to the distribution 
of the light and dark portions of a picture, and equally so whether 
these consist of lights and shadows, or masses of clear and obscure 
colour. 

In imitating nature, it is not difficult to give a faithful represen- 
tation of the natural light and shade with all its incidental effects 
of reflected light. But supposing an artist to have painted at dif- 
ferent times several single figures, taking care to have his light 
falling always in the same direction, yet were he to transfer them 
to his canvas with the utmost accuracy, he might find his lights 
and shadows incorrect—there would, probably, be reflected lights 
where none could appear, and they would be wanting in places 
where they ought to be visible. Again, regard must be had to the 
principle before alluded to, on which the eye can see distinctly but 
a small portion of any object, and the artist must avail himself of 
this to direct the attention of the spectator to the heads of his 
figures. Thus even in the natural light and shade a theoretical 
knowledge of the subject is necessary. But the perfection of art 
and ingenuity is shown in the ideal—in that distribution of the 
masses on which the effect of the picture entirely depends—which 
can render it grave or gay, awful or pleasing. 

Lights and shadows should be grouped as well as figures or other 
objects, for if they be scattered over the whole picture, the eye will 
be dazzled and confused ; and if every thing put forth equal claims 
to attention, the whole will run the hazard of getting but little 
notice. It is of main importance then to place some figures in a 
strong light, that they may first catch the eye and lead it round the 

icture, in the direction best suited to the development of the story. 
There should also be large portions of middle tint on which the eye 
may repose, and by which the lights and darks may be connected in 
an agreeable manner. This produces harmony ; but if carried to too 
great an extent it is apt to render the piece tame and insipid. A 
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directly contrary proceeding, namely, bringing the strongest light 
in contact with the strongest dark, produces contrast, and gives 
great force and effect, on which account it is frequently done with 
the view of rendering the principal figures or objects the most con- 
spicuous; and when this artifice is aided by local colour, its effect 
is complete, and it is impossible to attain greater force than is thus 
produced—for instance, when a white dress, heightened with a 
strong light, is brought in contact with a black horse, or a black 
velvet robe. 

On the management of light and shade depends the relief of 
objects, or that quality which causes them to start as it were from 
the canvas, and to appear detached from the ground. The outline 
of natural objects will sometimes appear distinct, and what is called 
cutting ; at others it will be blended with the surrounding objects, 
and so softened, that the eye can with difficulty trace it. Thus 
tutored by nature, the judicious artist avoids the representation of 
a very distinct outline, which produces a disagreeable effect, and 
is called hardness. 

The distribution of lights and shadows, or of light and dark 
portions, in such a manner as tu keep them apart, and massed to- 
gether, is very commendable, and produces at once repose and 
grandeur of effect; but care must be taken to unite the two pertions 
by carrying some light into the dark, and some shadow or dark 
colour into the light mass of the composition. 

Breadth is a term in the mouth of every soi disant connoisseur, 
but it is, we believe, after all, but little understood, and certainly 
is not easily explained. It implies such a treatment of a picture, 
or of any of its subordinate parts, as avoids the too frequent altern- 
ation of light and dark, which produces a spotty appearance, a 
flutter and confusion, the reverse of that repose and grandeur before 
spoken of. 

We quote with much pleasure the following observations on 
breadth from Mr. John Burnett’s excellent ‘* Practical Hints on 
Composition, Light and Shade, and Colouring.” 

‘‘ Breadth of effect is only to be produced by a great extent of 
light or shade pervading the picture. If an open day-light appear- 
ance be intended, it will be best produced by leaving out part of 
the middle tint, and allowing a greater spread of light and half 
light; this will also give the darks the relative force which they 
possess in nature. Ifa breadth of shadow be required, such as we 
find in Rembrandt, &c. the picture ought to be made up of middle 
tint and half dark. In the one treatment, the darks ought to tell 
sharp and cutting, which is the characteristic of strong day light; 
in the other, the lights ought to appear powerful and brilliant, 
enveloped in masses of obscurity. 

‘¢ When shadew is carried beyond the necessary depth for relief, 
it produces breadth, from its absorbing many of the half tints, and 
rendering the darks less cutting; and repose, from there being 
fewer of the outlines visible—hence arises a certain grandeur atten- 
dant upon space, and an agreeable sensation from the spectator 
being allowed to exercise his own fancy in embodying indistinct 
forms.” 
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The great master of ideal light and shade is Corregio. In his 
artful management of this difficult part his principal excellence 
consists, although we must not forget to afford him due praise for 
the grace which characterizes all his productions; these united 
fascinations produce a charm which compensates for the mediocrity 
of his colouring and expression, and the incorrectness which is too 
frequently perceptible in his design. Opie bears the following 
eloquent testimony to the excellence of Corregio. 

‘¢ By classing his colours and judiciously dividing them into few 
and large masses of bright and obscure, gently rounding off his 
light, and passing, by almost imperceptible degrees, through pel- 
lucid demi-tints and warm reflections, into broad, deep, and trans- 
parent shade, he artfully connected the fiercest extremes of light 
and shadow, harmonized the most intense opposition of colours, and 
combined the greatest possible effect with the sweetest and softest 
repose imaginable.” 

Colouring is a department of art which some schools have affeeted 
to despise, and which some of the greatest masters have entirely 
failed to accomplish. 

That it should rank below expression, and light and shade, is but 
just, inasmuch as it neither addresses itself to the understanding, 
like the first, nor is capable of producing the grand and pleasing 
effects of the second; but as it constitutes the principal merit in 
the inferior walks of art, so does it impart a beauty to the highest. 

Colouring is usually applied par excellence to the flesh, but its 
principles are as much concerned in works wherein no flesh tints 
appear, as in portraits or historical paintings. 

The Venetian school, from their early practice of painting por- 
traits, became the best colourists, and Titian is, to this day, looked 
up to as the master of this branch of the art. It was to this that he 
applied his almost exclusive attention, for neither his expression, 
his design, nor his light and shade are to be compared with his 
colouring. Fidelity was what he sought, and endowed with an eye 
to detect the delicate half tints, the ‘* mixed and subtle hues” of 
nature, and with taste to select the best which nature presented, or 
to embellish that which in his portraits he was required to represent, 
he arrived, in that early age of the revival of the art, toa degree 
of excellence which has never perhaps been equalled. 

We despise that quackery which will have no colouring beautiful 
but the warm and rich complexions of Italy and Spain. Had 
Titian lived in England or Flanders he would, no doubt, have 
painted, with equal fidelity, the fair and delicate flesh tints of these 
northern climes, and they have but a poor notion of his merit who 
conceive it to consist in his adopting a warm tone of colouring. 

Colouring may be divided into two parts, harmony and contrast; 
the perfect concord and discord of painting, The most harmonious 
arrangement of colour is that of the rainbow, and harmony in 
general signifies a gradation from one tint to that which is most 
nearly allied to it, as from yellow to orange, from orange to red, 
&e. Contrast occurs when two very dissimilar colours are placed 
in juxta position, as red and blue, orange and grey, black and 
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white (for the two last are considered as colours by the painter). 
Some writers have attempted to lay down rules for producing 
harmony, but there is so little of that quality discernible in their 
opinions, that we do not regard their precepts as of any great 
value. It is the eye alone can judge, and no rules will make a 
good colourist. Mengs, however, mentions one which is worth 
quoting—it is to this effect. When one of the primitive colours, 
red, blue, or yellow, is used pure, let it be accompanied by a 
mixture of the other two. 

In the arrangement of a picture, contrast is resorted to, for the 
purpose of rendering conspicuous the principal figures, or objects ; 
thus, for instance, in most sacred subjects where our Saviour is 
introduced, his drapery is painted red and blue. Minor contrasts 
may be shewn in various parts of the work, without at all inter- 
fering with the general harmony, which depends (in a picture in 
which the primitive colors are introduced) upon a proper balance 
and union of warm and cool colors. 

The difficulties attending the art of colouring are very great, and 
in justice to the artist, the connoisseur should be made acquainted 
with them. The painter has not only to acquire a knowledge both 
of the hues of nature, and the pigments with which he is to imitate 
those hues, but he must also learn the value of each colour, when 
opposed to the others, and aim at counteracting the effect of time 
upon their brilliancy, by a judicious exaggeration of their force. 
If a picture be painted to look well and have its full effect on the 
easel, it will frequently, when hung up, be tame and disagreeable, 
the colors appearing grey and confused; and there is no means of 
ange y this, but by heightning the tints, and exaggerating the 
ights and shadows. When the intention of the artist is not under- 
stood, and his picture is examined like a miniature, the work is 
blamed as rough and untrue to nature; and the more skill the 
painter has evinced, in adapting his tints to the intended situation 
of his picture, the greater cause will the ignorant find for con- 
demning it. Again, it must be remembered, that exaggeration of 
the lights is the only defence the painter has, against the assaults of 
the destroyer, Time ; for it being the nature of light colours to sink 
into the ground, and of transparent ones to ‘‘ fly off,” as the oils exhale, 
a picture very soon loses its brilliancy, and, if the colors be not well 
impasted, it will become black and heavy. 

The handling of a work, although properly in the exclusive 
province of the painter, is often the subject of criticism, and it 
may be as well to say one word upon the subject. There are, as 
De Laeresse observes, but two sorts of handling, the rough and 
bold, and the smooth and fluent ; the former is best adapted to large 
works, and the latter to small and delicate subjects. The mode of 
handling has nothing to do (as is erroneously supposed) with the 
force of a picture, for force depends not upon roughness or smooth- 
ness of surface, but upon the brightness of the coloring, and the 
strength of the Chiaro scuro. Some of the works of the Flemish 
school are as smooth as ivory, and yet have amazing force. There 
is one principle, however, which it seems the best masters have 
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invariably adopted. It is to paint the shadows thin and transparent, 
and the lights with solid color, very much impasted. 

The Touch is that which gives the texture of the substance repre- 
sented, as wool, hair, cloth, velvet, satin, &c. In landscape it 
miarks the foliage of the various sorts of trees, and in flower- 
painting, the downy surface of flowers and fruit. 

Thers is so much difference of opinion, in regard to beauty, that 
it would be a fruitless attempt to define the ideal of flesh colour; we 
think, however, that the ‘‘ celestial rosy red” of Milton, will gain 
most suffrages; and that the many will agree with the Grecian 
lady, who, being asked which was the finest colour in nature, 
answered “ The blush of an ingenuous and beautiful youth.” The 
gentlemen will read ‘ maiden” for * youth,” and subscribe to the 
opinion with all their hearts. : 

With a word or two on portraits, we will close this lengthy 
article, which we fear may be tedious to some of our readers. 
Those likenesses, which are called striking, will frequeutly be 
found to depend, for that quality, upon some exaggeration or other ; 
they will lose, on closer inspection, and appear less and less true the 
oftener we behold them; but a portrait painted in good taste, 
though it may not seem, at the first glance, so perfect, in regard to 
resemblance, as could be wished, yet the more we examine it the 
greater likeness we discover, and in the end we find the impression 
on the mind equally powerful, and far more pleasing than that of 
the striking likeness. We recognize the expression, the smile of 
welcome of a relative or friend, and are almost on the point of 
congratulating him on the improvement in his looks since we 
last met. 

If the few scattered hints here thrown out, should tend, in any 
degree, to awaken the public attention to the subject, the purpose 
of this paper will be answered, and our readers will find new 
pleasures open to them, in proportion as they pursue the study of 
painting, both in the contemplation of nature and of good pictures. 

W. S. S. 


STANZAS. 
“* Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.”"—Psalm xxx. 5. 


TxovuGu sorrow for a night may last, 
And, like its deep’ning shadows, cast 
A gloom around the mind ; 
Those shades of sadness melt away 
Before the rising beams of day, 
And leave no trace behind. 


So, when this scene of life is o’er, 
Darkness and grief shall melt before 
The sun of endless day ; 
No envious shade can e’er obscure 
That light for ever bright and pure, 
Or dim its faintest ray! Ropert Styes. 
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THE DEFORMED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOUGLAS D’ARCY,” “CLEVELAND,” &c. 





CHAPTER I. 


WueneEver I feel myself tired of the turmoil, fret, and dense atmos- 
phere of the brick and mortar Babel which rejoiceth in the name of 
Cockneydom, I almost invariably betake myself, for a time, to the 
pleasant and salubrious little village of Winton. 

I know that I might save the at once curious and indolent among my 
readers, if among them there be any such, a vast deal of “ guessing” 
and “ wondering,” if I were but inclined to imitate the fashion of hard- 
headed and money-requesting men of business, who, to guard against 
the possibility of mistake and consequent delay, invariably condescend 
to particulars in the superscriptions of their formally folded missives. 
To make the exact whereabout of my pet village ‘ plain to the meanest 
capacities,” as advertising booksellers say of their grammars and spel- 
ling-books, it is only necessary for me to call it—, near—, cum—, 
* * * * shire. But 1 am one of the good old school ; I have no notion of 
encouraging any intellectual new fanglements in the way of rail-roads 
to useful knowledge; and if any of my readers desire to know the 
precise situation of Winton, let him forthwith examine the map of 
England. If, on doing so, he fail to discover Winton, let him blame, 
at his choice, either the map or himself: I hold myself perfectly 
guiltless. 

Though maps point out localities, they are not remarkable for their 
descriptive powers; and as the reader cannot possibly guess what sort 
of a place Winton is, I shall probably not quite waste a short paragraph 
by devoting it to a description of that retired and extremely pleasant 
place. 

Winton, in fact, is a very pretty village. “The Grange” was once 
the mansion of a lord, and is now the residence of a far greater man ; 
that is to say, it is tenanted by, with scarcely half a dozen exceptions, 
the greatest of our living writers, who is also the worthiest man and 
the most tremendous cricketer I ever had the pleasure to bow] out. 

Hast ever been in a village ?—a genuine one, with no manufactory 
within twenty miles of it, and a coach between it and London only once 
in ten days—God willing? If you have, I need not describe the par- 
son’s house, the doctor’s house—alas! that even in a village our vile 
bodies need doctoring !—or the lawyer's house—alas! alas! that even 
in villages our restless and uncurbed minds make lots of practice for 
one lawyer, or fortunes a-piece for two! Having seen an actual village, 
(by the bye, I wonder if the rail-roads will have left us such a matter 
this time ten years?) you need no very elaborate description of mine. 
You see as plainly as J do myself the doctor’s house, with the blue, 
green, and yellow bottles in the window; invaluable to small girls and 
boys, as making ad libitum ghastliness when the shop is lighted up 
with one small candle, as slender and consumptive looking as any of 
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the doctor’s most efficiently dosed patients. “ LatiTAt, Solicitor,” is as 
plain to your eyes as it is to mine, on that brass plate which Betty so 
carefully polishes each morning. By the way, I will not say that she 
would do this part of her daily labour with less exactitude and much 
more despatch if the baker next door had a married or a very ugly 
journeyman. Not I, for the world; I hate scandal! You see all of 
the village that I can possibly show you, including the brass knocker 
on the door of Miss Pink—WMiss /—with the stature of a giant, the 
figure of the late lamented anatomie vivante, and a complexion like that 
of Lord B——, or a sheet of middle aged parchment ! 

Nota Bene.—Miss Pink, should she die to-morrow, and have an 
honest and God-fearing undertaker, will have “ dt. sue@ LXIX.” en- 
graven upon her coffin-plate. She says XLIX; but to my own personal 
knowledge, she has said the same thing every day these twenty years. 

Par parentkese, and apropos to nothing in the world or out of it, I 
had well nigh committed the atrocity of borrowing a smart remark from 
the French without acknowledging it. I must not be quite so bad as 
that; so take the original scintillation in the original language: “ Un 
sot disait 4 Voltaire, ‘ Savez vous bien que je ‘n‘ai que trente ans?’ ‘ Je 
pois le savoir, repondit Voltaire, ‘ cag, il y a plus de dix ans que vous 
me le dites.’” 

The present introductory chapter seemeth to be but little other than 
an elaborated blunder ; for though at the outset it professeth to describe 
the pretty little village of Winton, it furnisheth of such description the 
smallest portion possible. So be it! The village is only an ordinary 
one, prettily and salubriously situated ; but there is a scene visible from 
it, which I should consider quite sublime, even were there not, as there 
is, a very fearful tale of crime and suffering connected with it. Woe, 
woe to woman, when she plays the leman; woe undying to man, when 
he gives up his heart to the demons of hatred and revenge ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue venerable and venerated clergyman of Winton is my particular 
friend; and it is.in his ivy-covered parsonage house that 1 sometimes 
repose myself, for a season, from the cares and toils of probably as care- 
fraught and toil-fraught a life as ever was allotted to man. 

Though my friend, Dr. Hopper, is learned, as becomes his profession ; 
and fond of study, as is inseparable from real and ripe scholarship ; and 
though he and I sit sometimes for whole hours together without either 
of us giving the least token of existence, beyond 


“‘ The frequent rustle of the o’er-turned leaf ;” 


though, in short, we be both studious, and one of us, at least, a scholar, 
yet there be times when we are both extremely happy to exchange 
books, and gossip about books, for some other amusement. Angling I 
utterly abhor, and so, I am happy to say, does my reverend friend ; 
hunting I like very well, but both my friend’s years, and his notion of 
what becomes his profession, forbid him to join in that anything but 
clerical amusement; and I should refrain from it on that account—at 
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least I think I should, even if it did not happen that there is not a pack 
of hounds within a long five and forty miles from Winton. Restricted 
as we thus find ourselves, as to out of door sports, it frequently happens 
that after reading for five or six hours, and taking a short gallop across 
the Fells—so the moors to which I shall have to allude are termed — we 
sit down to disport ourselves with that mimic strategy and warfare— 
chess. If my good friend has any such thing as a foible, it certainly is 
a slight tendency to hallucination upon the subject of our skill, respec- 
tively, at chess. He fancies himself quite my master; and the amiable 
monomania has too strongly and utterly possessed him to be removed 
by any dialectical skill that I can command. ‘This would be provoking 
enough in all conscience under any circumstances; but it is rendered 
especially so by the absurd way in which he maintains his claim, I 
sometimes argue the matter with him in due course of mode and 
figure, and just as I begin to suppose that his self-love must needs 
yield to my logic, he smiles me a very benevolent smile, and says, in 
the most provokingly bland tone, “ But, rr I win nine games out of 
every ten!” Just as though he ought not to lose the games in question 
for playing so unscientifically as he does! Some people really do not 
know when they ought to be Maten! And then they plume them- 
selves upon the success of their obstinate bad play, just as much as 
scientific players would upon the most exquisite strategy! But for all 
that, Dr. Hopper is an exceedingly amiable man, and a very learned 
as well as pious clerk. 

At the western extremity of Winton stands my friend’s old fashioned 
and very pleasant parsonage house; and as, in summer, we sit in the 
deep bay window of his library, we have what he and I call one of the 
finest possible views; which, however, is one that your man-milliner 
tourists and waiting-gentlewomen poets would pronounce perfectly de- 
testable,—unless, indeed, it could be duly misrepresented in abominable 
colours, by a thoroughly Dutch artist, with a name like a Mameluke 
bit—excellent, namely, at jaw-breaking. For miles to the north of 
Winton stretches a wild and desolate moorland. ‘The tall heath—many 
thanks to it!—affords food and shelter to abundant grouse and black 
cock; but you may walk from sun-rise to sun-set on a long summer 
day without encountering other living creature; and I know more than 
one who has pronounced it to be not only uninhabited, but also unin- 
habitable. This, however, is, or rather was, a mistake. There was, only 
a few short years agone, a dreary and desolate hut upon the very wildest 
part of the moors; and a fit abiding-place was that hut for its erring 
and suffering inmate. Some twenty or thirty square acres of ground, 
at about the middle of the Fells, consist of a soil so parched and blasted 
that you cannot look upon it without imagining that it has been scorched 
by the fierce ardour of the lightning flash. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and so “ thirsty,” as a farmer would call it, that I protest I do 
not think a twelvemonth’s unceasing rain would cause it to show a drop 
of moisture on its surface. It is on this desolated and ominous looking 
spot that there stands, or very lately stood, a very miserable little 
building, known among the peasantry by the name of Hartwell’s hut, 
which I first made acquaintance with many summers agone, under cir- 
cumstances by no means flattering to a sportsman, who prides himself 
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not a little upon the exact excellence of his aim, and quite as little 
soothing to a gentleman much addicted to faring sumptuously every 
day. If any reader of this too true tale knows what it is to follow the 
birds, when very wild, from four in the morning till past noon, with a 
very heavy double-barrelled Manton, and the vilest success imaginable, 
he will easily believe me when | assure him, that at two o’clock on the 
afternoon in question T was very decidedly hungry ; and he will quite as 
easily sympathize with me, too, when I add, that, to a violent inclination 
to eat, I did not add the very desirable accompaniment of the posse cibi. 
Under such truly unpleasant circumstances, I was not a little delighted 
upon suddenly becoming aware of the vicinity of, certainly not the 
pleasantest dwelling-house I ever chanced upon, whether site or con- 
struction were taken into consideration, but a hut which, poor as it was, 
promised to afford something in the way of creature-comforts to a gen- 
tleman and his dog, who were to the full as tired and hungry as any 
gentleman and his dog ever ought to be. 

My faithful Neptune, I think, understood my feelings; at all events 
the glad gleam of his dark eyes, and the short, sharp, “ ¢a ira, ¢a ira,” 
sort of “ bow, wow, wow,” with which he saluted me, as he alternately 
ran from and returned to me, very Dignly told me that he, too, was 
right glad of the prospect of rest and“dinner. Pity so fair a prospect 
should be so sadly marred ! 

On reaching the hut, I knocked smartly at the door; and, while 
waiting for the resident to make his appearance, speculated right plea- 
santly upon the feats gastronomic to be performed by self and canine 
companion. After a delay which seemed unnecessarily long, the door 
was opened to me by a short and slightly deformed man ; the whiteness 
of whose hair and tremendously long beard would have admirably suited 
the character of King Lear (so egregiously murdered by Mr. ); 
the fierce and malignant glare of whose eyes would have become a ser- 
pent, and whose reply to my request to be allowed to purchase food for 
myself and quadruped friend would have disgraced a Hottentot, or any 
other biped brute. His reply was simply a glare of his fierce eyes, a 
curl of his thin lip, and the shutting of his door, with a bang enough to 
give one an ear-ache for a fortnight. That the inhospitable fellow was 
very old was evident enough ; and that he was somewhat more than 
half maddened with excessive poverty seemed only too probable; and 
therefore, though in my young days I was sufficiently prompt in my 
resentments, I did not stave the door in with the butt of my fowling- 
piece, as in the first ebullition of my excited temper I vowed by several 
saints that I would do. 

That nature intended me for a vagabond life, I no more doubt than I 
do of the falsehood of ’s patriotism, and the dulness of ‘s 
twaddle, which he facetiously miscalls poetry. I have a great taste for 
stalking across moors, or through forests, by moonlight; and if I set 
out for a journey of a couple of hundred miles or so by coach, it is very 
safe to wager that 1 take my leave of the leathern convenience at the 
thirtieth milestone, and get to my place of destination at such time, and 
in such wise, as it may please divers sundry cross roads to allow me. 
This vagrant propensity caused me, on one occasion, to stroll as far 
north from Winton as renowned and pleasant Yarrow, where I enjoyed 
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a month of as delicious idleness as ever made a poet, or marred a mer- 
chant. It was while pedestrianising Yarrow ward that I was so uncere- 
moniously repulsed at the hut on the moor; and on my return | had well 
nigh forgotten the repulse, unpleasant as it was. It occurred to my 
memory, “how ever, just as I was about to leave the sweet peacefulness of 
the parsonage of Winton, for my old mill-horse drudgery in my brick 
and mortar abomination-—London. 

To my great surprise, I found that Dr. Hopper well knew the uncouth 
person whom I had encountered; and no less to my surprise, I found 
that that miserable man had died during my brief stay in Scotland, 
leaving behind him as fierce a record of fierce passion, as I can conceive 
possible to be written by the hand of man. Knowing my literary avo- 
cations, the Doctor allowed me the use of the manuscript, which I shall 
give to the reader verbatim et literatim, save only some few sentences, 
which are so horribly misanthropical, that I could not persuade myself 
to transcribe them. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wulize I was shooting in ScotlMfid—harmlessly, as witness Neptune and 
my game bag !—the inhospitable inhabitant of the hut on the Fells was 
seized with a severe illness which terminated in his death. 

It seems that though I, as a merely occasional visitor to that part of 
the country, had been ignorant of even old Hartwell’s existence, he and 
his secluded hut had long been the subject of very much speculation. 
By some he was reputed to be mad; by others it was more than hinted, 
that his determined and savage repulse of all who attempted to intrude 
upon his loneliness, arose from remorse for some hidden, but very 
heinous crime; a third party was positively certain, that he was in far 
closer communion, than was good for him, with the prince of the powers 
of darkness; but the most generally accepted opinion was, that he had 
good store of money, and all the inclination in the world te keep it. I 
do not wish to be uncharitable in my judgments, but I am compelled to 
confess, that I think not a few of the divers and sundry presents which 
were made to him, in the form of edibles and potables, were given far 
less to the supposed need of the squalid and worn old man, than to the 
dread in which some held his fancied witchcraft, and the hope which 
others entertained of becoming heirs to his fancied wealth. However 
that was, the neighbouring peasants might almost daily be seen to 
approach the solitary hut, lay down their little present, and then linger 
as if wishing to be recognised, or fly, as if believing that even kindness 
would arouse the malignant rage of the Deformed. Neither they who 
lingered, however, nor they who fled, obtained any mark of recognition ; 
no notice was taken of their gifts, until they themselves were no longer 
visible from the hut ;—then the door was suddenly opened, and the 
present greedily clutched,—-and at such moments the glare of the old 
man’s eyes, and the curl of his lip, had in them a satanic triumph, and 
a satanic scorn, which Milton would but vainly essay to describe in 
poesy, aud luseli to depict upon the glowing and life-like canvass. 

It chanced. during my stay in Scotland on the occasion already 
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alluded to, that on several successive visits being made by the rustics, 
to whom old Hartwell had been so much indebted in the way of creature 
comforts, the presents which were deposited at the door of the hut were 
allowed to remain untouched, and apparently unnoticed, by the stern and 
repulsive old recluse. A day, another, and even a third passed on, 
without this unusual circumstance exciting any suspicion of aught more 
serious than the increased ill humour of one to whom ill humour seemed 
as natural as breathing; but when the fourth day arrived, without any 
token being given of old Hartwell’s continued existence, some of the 
more thoughtful among the peasantry became alarmed. 

If ever a clergyman was a blessing to the rude and scattered popula- 
tion of a retired district, my friend, Dr. Hopper, is one. He is physi- 
cian and lawyer to the poor peasants, as well as their ghostly instructor ; 
and, in the single article of settling small matters of feud and disputation, 
I firmly believe that he does them as much benefit in any one year, as 
the presence of an unscrupulous and pettifogging lawyer would do them 
harm in twice that space of time, and that is saying not a little in his 
praise. On the present occasion, his advice was sought by the puzzled 
and frightened peasants. Anxious, upon all occasions, to be of tem- 
poral as well as of spiritual service to hig flock, the worthy priest forth- 
with accompanied the applicants to the Wut, and as repeated summonses 
produced no reply, force was resorted to, and, the frail door being fairly 
lifted off its hinges, my friend and two or three of his humble acquaint- 
ance entered. 

It was not, as yet, as they had suspected. ‘The unfortunate man was 
not yet dead, but his worn and anxious countenance, and his laborious 
respiration told, as plainly as aught could tell, that his parting hour had 
well nigh arrived. It would be superfluous to say, that every thing was 
done that suggested itself as likely to ameliorate his agonies. But as 
the increasing intensity of his struggles, and that indescribable, but 
horribly convincing portraiture of the power of death, which most men 
must have seen, and to which professional men give the name of the 
“ Facies Hippocratica,” announced that the fatal moment was at hand, 
my benevgjent friend turned his attention to the spiritual condition of 
the sufferer. 

**T have been by many a death-bed,” said one who was present, “ and 
I have often heard the consolations and the exhortations of religion 
poured forth in a fervid voice from a fervid and benevolent heart, but 
never, before or since, did I hear such rapt and burning eloquence ; 
never, before or since, did I witness so high and holy a zeal for the 
soul’s health of a dying brother, as I now listened to and witnessed.” 

Alas! that such eloquence and such zeal should not, so far as erring 
humanity may venture to judge of the existent by the external seeming, 
produce any corresponding effect upon the auditor most instantly and 
awfully-concerned in them. The glare of his large, dark, fiery eyes 
was absolutely lurid; and though he was too weak to articulate, the 
sarcastic motion of his thin lips was unequivocally caused by thoughts 
which had no relation to repentance or to prayer. It was truly painful, 
I was assured by all present, to witness the venomous mockery and hate 
which marked the countenance of the dying man; and it was actually 
horrible, when (as the spirit seemed hovering but for an instant ere 
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taking its eternal flight from the macerated and agonised body) the 
good priest implored a sign of repentance—if but the lifting of a single 
finger—an exulting sneer of derision curled the pale lips of the sufferer, 
and gave an unholy and terrible lustre to his great black eyes, which in 
another instant rolled hideously, and then fixed—in death. 


**He died, and made no sign.” 


The body having been consigned to earth, my reverend friend busied 
himself in endeavouring to discover if the deceased had left any pro- 
perty or written documents behind him, and his search was rewarded 
with the discovery of both. The latter, as will presently be seen, con- 
tained directions for the disposal of the former ; and it included such a 
confession of truculent and unsparing hate, as would, I doubt not, if 
published in a work of fiction, be stigmatised as extremely out of nature. 
Truth, however, is, proverbially, stronger than fiction. The document 
is brief, and its very brevity seems to me to add to its unpleasant force 
and impressiveness; but on that point those readers can judge for 
themselves, who take the trouble to turn to the next chapter. 


. 
CHAPTER IV. 


“No! I will not deny myself the luxury of leaving upon record the 
hate, the contempt, the utter loathing, in which, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, I have looked upon the polished and heartless liar—society. 
Faugh! This Death is a very, very, ugly matter, despite all the philo- 
sophic nonsense that ever philosopher scrawled, from Epictetus down 
to whatever loud-tongued and long-eared pretender it may please the 
present booby generation to bow down to. And yet how calm, how 
beauteous is the repose of the dead! I remember standing, on a moon- 
lit evening, and gazing upon the features of a tyrant newly dead ; and, 
by Satan ! though I had hated the wretch while he lived, so holy was 
his aspect as he lay there, with his heart, indeed, cleft in twain, but 
with his face untouched by shot or steel, even I, J! almost wept in very 
tenderness of feeling.” 
* . * * 

“ So! The pang is gone for the present ; and once more I can betake 
me to the task of setting down a few of the events and feelings of a 
wretched life. It will be some consolation to feel, while dying, that 
even after my death I can give pain! If it be only the benevolent 
booby who busies himself with the real or supposititious wants and suffer- 
ings of the loons hereabout who shall read my narrative, one heart, at 
least, will be wrung ; and oh! for him who has been really and deeply 
wronged, how great, how priceless is the power of inflicting pain! This 
insane parson, who cannot confine his ghostly exertions to the accurate 
collection of great and small tithes, and the rest of the pleasant matters 
of the dues ecclesiastic, will be horrified, no doubt, that a small laic, 
like myself, can hate because he has suffered. Well! So let him! And 
what shall I care! Tush! A few pangs more, and I shall be beyond 
human companionship, and right rottenly beyond all human infliction !” 


* * * * 
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“ What my name actually is matters nought to any one: it is not 
what the fools here have been taught to call me, Hartwell. If that 
were my name, I had assuredly not used it; for I hate to gratify that 
well dressed wild beast, Humanity, so far as to pander to its inordinate 
curiosity for the truth, except, indeed, when the truth falls upon it with 
the force of the knout, and with the agonising ardour of the branding iron. 

“In my youth, while I was ignorant of the utter, the unredeemable, 
the past saving baseness of mankind, I was a patriot, a cosmopolitan 
patriot, having for my motto, ‘ Le monde est ma patrie, a bien faire ma 
religion.’ Ha, ha! I can laugh at all that nonsense now ; but my fever 
fit was pretty strong while it lasted! I can very truly speak of myself 
as being 

‘ Born of high lineage, linked with high command, 
MYSELF among the magnates of the land,’ 
for though only a younger brother of a noble family, the kindness, or, 
far more probably, the bilious whim of a spinster relative, God only 
knows how distant, put me in possession of a tolerable fortune, includ- 
ing a seat in Parliament for the respectable town of Rottenborough, on 
the day that I completed my twenty-first year. 

* No one but those who have experienced it, can make any thing like a 
just estimate of the power, which a pervVerted and exaggerated love of 
liberty can exert upon a warm and unsophiscated heart. Peril! Patriot- 
ism can look upon it with unblenching mien. Suffering! Patriotism can 
endure it to the uttermost extreme, that the malice of fiends, or the mere 
ingenious malice of civilised man can suggest. State, station, ease, 
home, friends, yea! even his “ ladye love,” shall young and unsophisti- 
cated man abandon, when called upon in the trumpet tone of liberty ;— 
but then, in fact, a man must be very young indeed, to be guilty of any 
such absurdity. Well! Though my hair be now whiter than the 
drifted snow, does it necessarily follow that I was not young—once ? 

* ** x * 

“ «Forward! Advance pikes! Down with them! Vive la Liberté !” 
Gods! I was young then ; and pronder or fiercer heart than mine, beat 
not within any of the thousand bosoms that triumphed as the once ter- 
rible Bastile was laid bare to the general gaze. Liberty! Yes! there 
was a day when that desecrated and perverted name of all that is high, 
and hallowed, and hallowing, could stir my pulses, even as the war-steed 
is stirred by the sublime blasts of the war trumpet. Home, and friends, 
and fatherland, I abandoned without a sigh, the instant that I espied the 
signs of a forthcoming tempest in France; and, though somewhat de- 
formed and dwarfish, I had too subtle a tongue, and too heavy, as well 
as too prompt an arm, to be long without a leadership among the bloody 
and bold men, of that bloody ond bold time. Crime, I care not about 
confessing to; but even / am loath to confess the gross absurdity of my 
erstwhile sincerity of feeling and zeal for the liberty of those past-saving 
slaves and petty tyrants—Mankind. 

* But so it was; ‘ 7ragala Perro! ‘Gulp it down dog!’ as your 
Spaniard would say ; I was fool enough to hate tyranny and wish well 
to my fellows ;—and, having got over the difficulty of confessing to so 
absurd a sincerity, I can condescend to particulars with more comfort. 


at 





x * * 
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“* Ca ira! ca ira! On, on, on,’ thundered the resolved though tumul- 
tuous ‘thousands ; and ‘ Ca ira, ¢u ira, from my lips invited many a 
stout heart and stalwart’ carcass to a baptism of blood. ‘On! your 
souls to glory!’ I thought my own green land tolerably well off in the 
matter of fiery hearts and broken heads ; but for bloodshed really worth 
looking at, give me France by all means! 

** And so it went on. ‘The court was insane, the people were insane ; 
and in brief, all France was for a short time thirsty for blood,—and for 
a long time drunken with blood. O it was a fine time for trying the 
powers of a man whom nature had made conspicuous, that the tame herd 
of fools—tame towards their tyrants, but tyrannous exceedingly towards 
all on whom they can safely trample—might mock at him and make 
him wretched! Hunchback leaders are not the worst in the world; if 
to resolute hearts, they add zeal, swordsmanship, a kindling eye, and 
such a voice as I once had! ‘ C aira, ¢aira!’ O would that those 
days could return for me ! 

* * # * 

“When I first went to France, zealous exceedingly though I was for 
the liberty of mankind, I was not wholly without my taste for female 
beauty, and sundry other small luxuries proper to young men of rank. 
Neither was | altogether as unsucessful in my pursuit of that fair false 
animal, woman, as might be anticipated from my unshapely and stunted 
figure. Wit and courage are extremely provocative of female admira- 
tion. If they chance to fail, as sometimes they do, jewellery and lace, 
especially if smuggled, are infallible. With a face which, save for 
a high forehead, anda pair of lustrous and large black eyes might 
rival in ugliness that of the brutal buffoon, whom my sensible com- 
patriots reward with several thousands per annum for making a fool of 
himself,—why, with every repulsive quality of appearance that can be 
purchased, I have bought your dainty duchesses and your squeamish 
countesses by the dozen—precisely as I bought the diamonds and other 
trumpery at which they valued their virtue. 

*« Being, as I have con‘essed, of a somewhat gay turn when I first went 
to France, my love of liderty and bloodshed, though it led me to frater- 
nise with those worthy ‘friends of the people,’ who were so amiably 
busy in sowing the seeds whence sin and death were to reap so abun- 
dant a harvest, yet did not prevent me from taking my full swing of 
pleasure and sin, in perhaps, the most pleasant and sinful court ever seen 
since he of Nineveh burned himself and several harlots, to save trouble 
to his foes. 

“ Philosophical historians, essayists, and other solemn boobies, have 
assigned now this nonsense, and now that falsehood as the cause of the 
French Revolution ; and with the characteristic felicity of the scribbling 
tribe they have hit upon every imaginable cause.—excepting only the 
true one. Why! Human nature is, in fact, human nature. The 
whiskered pard himself, is not half so frantic in his truculent blood- 
hungriness and hate, as your human wild beast, when his ambition, his 
avarice or the lust which he calls love, is fairly roused into noxious ac- 
tivity. ‘The French rabblement was just as ferocious as a clever and 
unscrupulous set of leaders could desire a rabblement to be; and for 
the French court, I must say this much, that it was as intensely corrupt, 
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selfish, and ignorant as any court past or present—not even excepting 
our own. Behold the true causes of the French revolution! Human 
nature was —human nature! The French court was—a court. 

«I remember one singularly asinine specimen of ignorance on the part 
of Marie Antoinette ;—between ourselves as dressy, gossiping, frivolous 
and contemptible a lady light o’ love as it has ever fallen to my lot to 
do dalliance with. I was present one evening at Malmaison when she, 
surrounded by all the luxuries that taste could devise or wealth purchase, 
glittering in costly jewels and sipping, with a right royal want of palate, 
a liqueur of which every bead drop was worth a louis d'or, was informed 
that the populace of a neighbouring village were literally perishing of 
absolute hunger. ‘ Fools’! she exclaimed, ‘ rather than starve I would 
dine on bread and cheese !’ 

“The fool recked not, dreamed not, that to support her gaudy and frail 
carcass, the miserable people were perishing for want of the bread with- 
out the cheese! that women as fair as herself, and more virtuous, were 
giving milkless breasts to famished babes; and parents, despite the 
strong urgings of parental love, scowling with wolfish and glaring eyes 
upon their-strong appetited children! The instant that I heard her 
ignorant remark, I knew that she and the tame, vacillating, and too good- 
natured person whom I doubt not she occasionally cornuted, were 
surely doomed to that death which I afterwards saw them die. 

“At the time to which this part of my narrative refers, I was choleric 
indeed, and I occasionally nourished a good, resolute, permanent and 
deadly hate. But I did not, as yet, hate the very form and features of 
mankind, as I do now; and I actually despise myself, when I reflect on 
the numerous instances in which, when the revolutionary fit was at its 
height among my Gallic friends, [ spared youth on account of its inno- 
cence, and old age in commiseration of its infirmity. What misery, my 
God! what misery do I not owe to one of these, my most contemptible 
fits of sympathy ! 


* * * * 


“¢Caira! ¢a ira! Blood and thunder! on with you! level low 
there, ‘my fine fellows! forward pikes! cold steel’s the right stuff! Ca 
ira! caira!’ 

«‘ Such, in execrable French, were my mild and moral admonitions, to 
some five or six hundreds of very zealous sans culottes, whom, on a 
certain day, I had the honour to lead to the massacre of certain ridicul- 
ously loyal troops, who would fain have prevented the purest possible 
patriotism from manifesting itself, in first stripping, and then setting 
fire to a chateau, whose owner absurdly fancied that he had the exclu- 
sive property in it, merely because, for some five or six centuries, it had 
descended from sire to son, and had thus descended from his dead sire 
to him. We were not very long about proving the absurdity of his 
hereditary fancies ; and if he was knocked on the head in the process of 
our disputation, he assuredly, if a ghost with any regard to reputation, 
will by this time confess that the fault was exclusively his own. 

“ Having accomplished all the amiable purposes of my expedition, I 
ordered my unscrupulous and tolerably drunken rabblement, to march 
back to Paris; I, in the mean time, giving my horse an honest allow- 
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ance of spurring, and betaking me to a cross-road tending to the villa 
of a friend of mine, who, being neither nobly born nor remarkably 
wealthy, had not as yet become obnoxious to their greasy and row-loving 
majesties, the People. On my arrival at the house of my friend, I 
learned that he was in Paris, and I consequently retraced my way ; and 
my regiment of ragamuffins, being infantry, very speedily came up with 
it. Very edifyingly I chanced to find it occupied. 

“‘ Before me, when I overtook my savages, stretched a long village, 
chiefly consisting of one street, and dotted here and there with residences 
rather superior to the common order of cottages. I had often noticed 
the village, and praised its picturesque and pleasant aspect; and on this 
very morning, as I passed through it, I had been reminded of some of our 
beautiful English villages by every circumstance, except the absence 
from the French scene, of boors boxing, or guzzling beer, and the pre- 
sence in it of the glowing and luxuriant vineyards. 

“How beautiful, how peaceful, but a few brief hours past, had been 
that scene! Now, the lurid columns of flame shot heavenward from barn 
and byre, from cot and church; women and children were shrieking in wild 
dismay ; stout-hearted rustics were cut down or shot with great facility 
and unction by my precious reprobates ; while other rustics, who had no 
taste for such violent sports, were making the best possible use of 
their legs. 

“‘T have already said, that though my youth was tolerably vindictive 
and fiery, I did not as yet, hate man and all his works quite so 
thoroughly and intensely, as I have since learned to do. Moreover, 
even in doing evil, I was always extremely fond of conducting my own 
affairs according to my own good pleasure ; and I had given my vaga- 
bonds strict orders to content themselves with their legitimate pillage 
of the chateau, and to refrain from all spontaneous rascality on their 
homeward march. Partly, therefore, from pitying the villagers, and 
regretting the destruction—which seemed iuevitable—of my favourite 
village, and partly from the mere fact, of my orders having been dis- 
obeyed, I was in a good, sound, wholesome fury ; and by dint of cutting 
down some of my refractory rascals, and riding over others, I quickly 
contrived to persuade them that I was really enraged; and also, that I was 
summary, exceedingly, in the enforcement of my peculiar notions of 
justice. 

“T had just procured something like order and attention among the 
fellows—save the dozen or so who were past praying for, as the mata- 
dore said of the dead bull—when a fearful shriek drew my attention 
towards, decidedly, the largest and most wealth-indicating house in the 
village, from the lower portion of which, at the same instant, a vast 
volume of flames and smoke rushed violently forth. 

“The case was sufficiently clear ! Some of my exemplary fellows had 
helped themselves to whatever cash they could lay hands on, and left the 
fate of the house and its residents to be decided in due course of the 
combustion of divers and sundry well-arranged inflammables. The state 
of affairs left no time for deliberation ; so, venting my rage at this new 
rascality in a copious assortment of the choicest curses from two lan- 
guages, I leaped from my horse to the highest part of the house that I 
could reach at one desperate spring, and in a few seconds was within the 
DeceMBER, 1838. X X 
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balcony and window whence the cry of peril and affright had proceeded. 
Your thorough Frenchman is marvellously fond of what the people 
who scribble plays call ‘ affecting situations ;’ and the very rabblement 
who so shortly before had been busy in kindling flames and beating out 
brains, now loudly applauded my bold leap to the assistance of some 
squalling wench who, for aught that they knew to the contrary, might 
have the aspect of an ourang-outang, and the temper of a fiend. Ah! 
your populace, of all nations, is a vast humbug; always in extremes, and 


never in the right, save by some mere accident ! 
* * * + 


* * * * 


“Bah! Mine eyes moist once again with fond recollections of the 
beauteous wretch to whom I owe so much of agony! Away with the 


weakness ! 
x * * x 


* . * * 

*T was none too early to the rescue. In the handsomely-appointed 
room in which I found myself, the curling wreaths of smoke were already 
becoming so dense as scarcely to allow the eye to discern objects at a 
yard distant ; and on a sofa lay a slight female figure in a state of com- 
plete insensibility. I had scarcely time to lift her up, when the flames 
leaped madly through the very floor. I sprang through them into the 
adjoining apartment, and, to my no small delight, found that it looked 
into the garden, whither, after almost incredible difficulty, I succeeded in 
conveying my still insensible and seemingly lifeless charge. 

O for but one moment more of such passionate rapture as was mine 
while I gazed upon that most exquisite of all the feminine beauty I ever 
beheld ! I bathed her temples with water that gushed from a mimic 
fountain in the garden, and kissed, again and again, her hands, her lips, 
and her splendid bust, till she at length awakened from her deep and 
death-like swoon, and, turning her large languishing dark eyes, so 
timidly, yet so thankfully, upon me, told me, in Italy’s soft melody of 
words, her gratitude. Gratitude! In a month I had won her heart, as 
she averred, and as | believed. Beautiful mischief that she was, to aver 
so monstrous an improbability !_ Amiable and self-complacent deformity 
that I was, to give my credence to so startling a falsehood ! 

“ Beatrice was not very rich; but I, on the other hand, though only a 
younger brother, had no inconsiderable fortune. Our course of love 
met with none of the usual impediments of contrary parents, assiduous 
maiden aunts, or the necessity of doing duelling with discarded lovers or 
broad-shouldered fortune-hunters ; so, to be brief with that portion of 
the affair, I was Beatrice’s accepted lover in a single month after I first 
saw her, and her husband in less than another month. 

“ For a whole year nothing occurred to cloud my new-born happiness ; 
and when Beatrice presented me with a boy as beautiful as herself, I was 
so overjoyed, that I gave up my military appointment, in the determina- 
tion to seek in England the peace and comfort for Beatrice and our boy, 
which it was quite clear no temporary power or station could secure to 
us in Frange, unless some iron-handed despot should spring suddenly 
from the ranks of the people, and subject all the striving factions to his 
sole domination. 
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“ All my arrangements were completed, and I was on the very eve of 
departing from France, when an event occurred that seared my heart, 
maddened my brain, and rendered it impossible that the remainder of my 
life should be any thing but one long agony. 

* Business connected with our proposed departure had detained me from 
my pleasant suburban residence for two successive days, and I was in 
the very act of leaving the hotel in which, for that time, I had occupied 
apartments at Paris, when a letter was delivered to me by one of my 
servants, who stated it to have been left by some strange man, who de- 
clined to await any answer. I opened the letter ;—and none but those 
who have felt adoring love converted on the instant into the most ruth- 
less and undying hate—and none but those who have lived on, hating 
and agonised, as I have, can imagine even a tithe of the tremendous 
agony that wrung my heart as I read the following exquisite portion of 
the letter of my exquisite Beatrice. ‘You tore me, father, from 
Eugene, whom | dearly loved, because, though he unites manly beauty 
to unspotted fame, and a lion’s courage to a woman’s gentleness, he had 
one sole defect—lack of fortune. Awed by your menaces, I consented 
to sacrifice my liberty and my youth to a deformed soldier, whose very 
courage is mere ferocity, and whose sole virtue is the possession of much 
gold—and much, even of that, ill obtained.’ 

“Good, very good! My memory is very faithful; I can repeat the 
very words of the beautiful harlot! ‘ Deformed soldier!’ Very cogent 
that! What a thrice sodden ass I must have been to have overlooked 
so important a fact! And, then, how eulogistic of Eugene! Tush! 
What right could I have to fancy myself wronged, if so marvellously 
proper a man as Monsieur Eugene thought fit to steal my wife! True 
it is, that I had not even a hint, until now, of Eugene’s previous attach- 
ment, or of Beatrice’s having given him up in obedience to stern parental 
command and threatening. But what right had I to marry at all? How 
could I expect that womanly modesty, or respect for oaths sworn at the 
altar (for, though secretly, we were married with the usual religious 
observances) could weigh against a comparison between my deformity 
and the attractions of good Monsieur Eugene ? 

O what a tempest of passions tore my heart as I read the lovely 
wanton’s misdirected letter to her father, and learned that she had not 
only absconded with her paramour, but even stolen my dark-eyed darling 
from me. But I was well avenged ere long. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir I have even partially succeeded in giving expression to the fierceness 
of my talent at hating, it will be easily credited, that as soon as T had 
read the letter of my adulterous wife, I resolved to be revenged both 
upon her and upon her paramour ;—but my desire for revenge was not 
after the usual fashion of that of injured men. No! Your hot-headed 
fellows who must needs shoot or poinard adulterers and their paramours, 
are but fools for their pains. Revenge is far too exquisite a luxury to 
be enjoyed in haste. To be really revenged, you must make your 
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vengeance fall upon your wrongers slowly, and by gradations regulated 
by the nicest science of the art of ingeniously tormenting. The man 
who revenges himself merely upon the body of his foe, is like the fool 
who should greedily devour the coarse husk of the pine-apple and throw 
away the luscious pulp. The mind, as well as the body, must be tor- 
tured ; or the vengeance is by no means to my taste. But how was 
my revenge to be obtained? Nows verrons. 

“‘ My first care was to impress every one with the belief, firstly, that 
the elopement of my wife was a matter quite too unimportant to give me 
any concern; and, secondly, that having now less reason than ever to 
remain in France, I should very contentedly take up my abode in 
England ; for which country I accordingly took my departure with all 
possible bustle and publicity. 

The handsome wanton and her paramour took the bait quite as 
readily as even as I could desire; and I had scarcely been in England 
three months, when I learned from a faithful spy, whom I had left at 
Paris, that Eugene and Beatrice, firmly believing that I had for ever 
left France, were living in great style at Paris. 

My wrongs were no obstacle to their success in society. Why should 
they be? I had not been very long employed in the factious warfare 
of France ; and though my courage and success made me, as a soldier, a 
favourite with many of the ill-born ruffians who had risen into the high 
places of Society during that carnival of wrong, fraud, and cruelty—the 
French revolution—yet, being a foreigner, and, truth to say, having no 
very conciliating manner, even when in my very best inclination to do 
the amiable, I was not very greatly esteemed as a man. No one, there- 
fore, thought it worth while to take up a quarrel which I myself had not 
seen fit to take any part in; and as the blessed state of conjugal morality 
in France made the affair only a subject for an epigram or a laugh, 
Eugene and Beatrice did not find themselues any worse received than if 
the latter had never seen, or both had never outraged me; and their 
consciences being as silent as society was indulgent, they lived publicly 
and splendidly as people not repenting of wrong done, or anticipating 
misery to be endured. How I rejoiced at their fatal infatuation ! 

“ To live in the outskirts of Paris, and yet avoid startling my doomed 
and detested wrongers, was the next necessary step towards my being 
fully and worthily avenged ; and this I easily accomplished, living for a 
long time so privately, that none save my confidential agents knew that 
I had returned to France. And now, now commenced my real and 
hearty labours. 

‘“‘ There is but one road to the hearts of the great mass of mankind— 
and that road runs through their pockets. Of gold, deeming it merely 
a mean to my ends, whether of love, ambition, or revenge, I was always 
liberal ; as a natural consequence I have always been zealously and 
faithfully served, though in my time I have had to employ some of the 
most thorough-paced scoundrels that ever scourged humanity. 

« Among those whom I employed as the instruments of my vengeance 
upon my faithless wife and her handsome inamorato, was one extremely 
handsome, plausible, amorous and unprincipled fellow, named Jacques 
Le Fevre. The dog could worm himself into the inmost heart of any 
feminine that ever lived, if he could only induce her to listen to him 
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for a single hour. Instructed by me he made the acquaintance of 
Beatrice’s confidential woman; and so successfully did he improve his 
power over the vanity and credulity of the fond fool, that in a very few 
weeks after the commencement of their acquaintance, he induced her to 
abscond, taking with her my beautiful boy. They outstripped all pur- 
suit, and all enquiry, and the madness of Beatrice, to be succeeded by 
a deep melancholy, was the first fruits of my righteous industry. 

** Poor fool ! Even she judged rightly that J had aimed the sure blow 
that struck so deeply into her heart. Ah! But, though thus far wiser 
than of yore, she was still a fool; she deemed my revenge complete. 
She had yet to learn, that it was but commenced ! 

“ Feeling certain that it was I who had robbed her of our boy, the 
mere thought of my proximity made a residence in Paris a torture too 
terrible to be endured by Beatrice. Her vague dread was fully partici- 
pated by the handsome coxcomb for whom she had deserted me, and 
after much consultation the twain agreed to take up their residence in a 
remote rural district. Fools! Fly from me / 

“ Their active property was converted into bills and cash, and secretly 
and slenderly attended, they left Paris, A single glance at the map of 
France told me where they might be most certainly and securely stop- 
ped—and six resolute ruffians plundered them to their very last sous, 
just four leagues from their new domicile. 

“‘ My emissaries, acting upon my orders touched nothing but money 
and bills. Apparel, trinkets, and the other trumpery of ball-room fre- 
quenting people were left untouched. J did not want the wretches to 
starve all at once! Gradual misery was the one thing needful. Petty 
carking cares, daily wants of the most abject description, becoming 
each day more pressing; step by step progress towards desperation ;— 
these were the fit inflictions. 

“‘ My directions were complied with, as I have said, to the very letter ; 
and after the robbery had been effected, the travellers reached the village 
to which they were bound in so utter a destitution of ready money, that 
they could not even pay for their conveyance, until they had made sale 
of some portion of their baggage. 

“ The abduction of her son had greatly and visibly shaken Beatrice’s 
health, and dimmed her once radiant beauty. The loss of their entire 
stock of money, it will be easily supposed, did not greatly tend to cheer 
or tranquillise her mind ; and to the agonies of the mind, the agonies of 
body were speedily superadded. Trinkets and the trumpery for which 
so many of her sex have so often bartered their virtue could not support 
them long. O how I gloated over every succossive purchase made b 
the adroit rascals whom I commissioned to reside in their village and 
report their way of life to me. 

« At length all was sold, and famine, absolute famine, stared them in 
the face. ‘Through me and my agents I supplied them, from time to 
time, with the barest means of evading death by starvation. J could not 
spare them yet ! 

‘* As usual, in such cases, the woman bore the misery in which both 
were plunged with the truer and nobler spirit. She wept and feigned 
satiety, that he might have a double portion of their miserable meal; he 
railed and ate; reproached her as the cause of his downfall, and even 
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threatened to leave her and rejoin the army, a threat which I verily 
believe caused her as great horror—nearly—as I felt when I read her 
letter to her father. 

“ To him | knew all application would be useless, and the instant that 
I should withhold the petty aid I had hitherto afforded, Eugene would 
certainly leave her, and she, just as certainly, perish. 

‘¢] was on the very point of desiring my agent to bring the business to 
this issue, when, to my mingled astonishment and rage, I learned from 
him that Eugene, by the death of a very distant relation, had become 
possessed of a very handsome property. Were all my schemes for her 
utter destruction to be thus frustrated? Had I, in very truth, been 
acting charitably to them in not allowing want to go so far as actually to 
slay them? No, no; my desire for revenge was no such boy’s whim as 
that would indicate ; and [ shortly arranged matters so as to prepare for 
their destruction, in despite of their so suddenly-acquired wealth, and no 
less suddenly rekindled love. 

“ Any one in France who cultivated a good strong inclination to shed 
the blood of a foe, without having subsequently to perform the unpleasant 
operation of submitting his neck to the guillotine, had, just at this time, 
thanks to Robespierre and his humane associates, all the facilities that 
mingled cruelty and cowardice could desire. To oppose the government 
was to die: to oppose it was not a jot more fatal than to be accused of 
doing so. Among my useful talents is that of being able to imitate any 
handwriting that I have looked upon, if only for a moment, with such 
exactitude, that the alleged writer himself would scarcely dare to deny it. 
Need I say, that as soon as Eugene and Beatrice were settled in luxurious 
comfort, divers and sundry letters, in Eugene’s handwriting, containing 
the most violent abuse of Robespierre and his most devoted adherents, 
were in Robespierre’s possession ? 

** Appeal to the mercy of Robespierre would have been about as 
effectual as endeavouring to persuade a hungry tiger of the propriety 
of refraining from dining, because human beings have no taste for fur- 
nishing tigers’ dinners. All attempts at saving their lives, my precious 
pair of lovers found in vain, and it only required an anonymous hint to 
Robespierre to procure the lady the added torture of having to survive 
her paramour for several weeks. During those weeks, she had suffering 
enough, I trow, to have shaken any vengeful feeling less resolute and 
concentrated than mine. 

‘The poor fool, up to the very hour of her execution, imagined that 
her life was temporarily preserved that she might give birth to a spurious 
brat ; and, faith! I almost feared that she would contrive to accomplish 
as much, little as Robespierre intended any such nonsensical mercy. 

‘*‘ | was wrong. Orders suddenly reached her gaoler to put her to death 
forthwith : and, for a heavy bribe, he consented that I should be present 
at the scene, masked and disguised as one of the executioner’s assistants. 

** And now, at last, my revenge was perfect! Habited in white, and 
with such a shape as indicated that, in a very brief space, she would have 
become the mother of a brat of Eugene’s, she was led forth to the death- 
doing machine. I was near enough to see her matchless bosom heave 
with terror ; and when she was adjusted for the fatal stroke—and but an 
instant before it was given—TI knelt beside her, and hissed into her ear 
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the brief, but biting truth, that the adulterous wife owed to me, her 
much-wronged husband, the destruction of herself, her paramour, and 
their unborn brat. Another instant, and her head rolled before me! 

“Yes! my revenge was now complete; and I could leave France for 
ever, 

“To my boy I have long since made over all my property, save some 
few hundreds, which I reserved for my own support. These, thanks to 
the pretty equally numerous fools and knaves hereabout, I have scarcely 
at all infringed upon ; and, as I should like to do all possible injury, I 
have bequeathed them to a village lawyer, who is a curse to the neigh- 
bourhood already, and who will, most assuredly, ruin four-fifths of its 
inhabitants as soon as my bequest enables him to put in practice the 
various vile schemes which his long head has conceived, and which his 
black heart very ardently desires to execute.’ W. T. H. 


KING EDWARD. 


BY ROBERT ROSE, THE BARD OF COLOUR. 


King Epwarp march’d to Scotia, bold, 
In pomp and pride of war, 

With banners, to the winds unroll’d, 
He mov’d,—a baleful star. 

And, like a lion in his might, 

He rush’d unto the deadly fight. 


Great Solway’s billows kiss‘d his feet,— 
The plumed troop around 

Heard not its murmuring echoes sweet,— 
Drown’d in the battle’s sound, 

Amid the cannon’s thundering din, 

Where Death did the chief triumph win. 


Hundreds of stern courageous men 
Gasp’d ‘neath his iron sway ; 

There life’s brief “ threescore years and ten,” 
Anticipated they, 

Biting the dust ’mid parents’ moans, 

And widows’ tears, and orphans’ groans ! 


There he,—the valiant,—great, and proud, 
King Edward, found his grave : 

Thy sand, fair Solway, was his shroud, 
His death-dirge sung thy wave. 

One man’s ambition slew an host,— 

O, God! yet ke was mourn’d the most / 
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LIFE ASSURANCE; 


ITS OBJECTS AND EFFECTS, WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
DIFFERENT SYSTEMS ADOPTED BY EACH OFFICE. 





(Continued from page 499.) 





INDEPENDENT, Baker-street, Portman-square (established in 1836). 
Proprietary Company. No charges made for entrance-money or 
admission-fees. After seven years’ insurance, this company will 
give the value of the policy, or grant an annuity for the remainder 
of the life. 

Law Lire, Fleet-street. (established in 1823.)—Mixed Proprietary 
Company. Four-fifths of the profits are divided  septennially 
amongst such of the assured for the whole term of life, as shall have 
been so assured for the space of three years or upwards, subjeet 
only to the reservation of such a sum of money as the directors shall 
deem necessary to be carried forward, to the period of the next 
septennial division, for the benefit of the assured. Such profits to 
be added to the policies. 

The following is a table of bonuses, added to policies of 1000J. 
each, which had been in force during the first ten years of the 
existence of the society, and declared up to the 3lst December, 
1833, compared with the amounts of premiums that had been 
received and improved at interest. 


























PL a ~~ Amount of | Bonus 
' 

£ a £ £ 

20 257 1733 | 45 460 216 
25 984 177 | 50 535 939 
30 315 180 55 628 263 
39 353 188 60 752 995 
40 401 199 65 925 351 














Directors engage to purchase policies, or grant new policies, 
without any further annual premiums at reduced sums. Parties 
may pay their premiums either in a single pomen. by annual 
payments during the whole continuance of the assurance, or by 
annual payments during a limited number of years only. No 
entrance-money required. Claims paid in three months after proof 
of the death of the life assured. Assurances may be effected through 
any respectable attorney or solicitor in England. 

LEGAL AND GENERAL, Fleet-street (established in 1836.)—Mixed 
Proprietary Company. The business of the society comprises 
assurances on lives and survivorships, the purchase of life-interests 
and reversions, the sale and purchase of immediate, contingent, or 
deferred annuities, the loan of money upon mortgage, and the 
endowment of widows and children. 
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The directors provide for two classes of assurers, namely, those 
who participate in the profits of the society, and those who secure 
a stated sum, without any chance of increase; to the latter, the 
lowest rate of assurance is offered, consistent with security; to the 
former, four-fifths of the profits of the society will be allotted at 
stated periods; and in this division, persons entitled to the benefit 
of policies fallen in by death between the periods of distribution 
will be entitled to participate. Female lives are assured at reduced 
rates of premium. At Christmas 1846, being a period of ten years 
from the institution of this society, and at the end of every seven 
years from that period, four-fifths of the divisible profits will be 
apportioned amongst such of the assured for the whole term of life, 
participating in the profits, as.shall have been assured for the space 
of two years or upwards, previous to such respective periods. In 
this periodical division a proportionate share of the profits will be 
allotted in respect of policies effected on the lives of persons who 
have died between the periods of distribution. The amount of profits 
apportioned in respect of subsisting policies may, at the option of 
the assured, be added to their policies, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums, or in extinguishment of the premium altogether 
at a certain age, or be received in a sum of money payable immedi- 
ately. Money advanced on the security of policies effected for the 
whole term of life ; and persons desirous of discontinuing the pay- 
ment of their annual premiums, may dispose of their policies to the 
society for a sum of money payable immediately, or, on surrendering 
them, may in each case obtain a new policy, without any further 
annual premium, for a reduced sum, payable at the death of the 
life assured. The person to whom such new policy shall be granted 
may be entitled, in respect of it, to participate in the profits. Par- 
ties am | arrange to pay their premiums, either in a single payment, 
or yearly, or half-yearly, during the continuance of the risk, or by 
equal annual payments for a limited number of years; or by de- 
creasing payments, as may best suit their convenience. No admis- 
sion or entrance-fee is required. Assurances may be effected 
upon the lives of persons residing at a distance from London, by 
their appearing before any respectable solicitor, Claims paid 
within three months’ after proof of the requisite facts. ° 

Lonpon Lire Association, 81, King William-street (established 
1806).. Mutual Assurance Company. Persons insured seven years 
(as members), entitled to have their share profits applied in dimi- 
nution of the future annual premiums, thus participating in profits 
during life, instead of increasing the sums which would be pay- 
able at their decease. The abatement of premiums has, upon an 
average of the last seven years, exceeded fifty-five per cent. 

Entrance-money, five shillings per cent. Assurances are made 
for any sum not exceeding 5000/. Claims paid in three months 
after satisfactory proof of the decease of the life assured. Pur- 
chase their own policies. 

Licensep VictuvatiErs, Adelaide-place, London-bridge estab- 
lished 1721). Mixed Proprietary Company. The objects embraced 
by this society are, First, Assurance on lives and survivorships, 
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and endowments for children; Second, Granting immediate, de- 
ferred, and survivorship annuities; Third, Purchasing contingent 
and reversionary property, advancing money on annuity, mortgage, 
and other securities. Every member assured (for the whole term of 
life), whose policy shall have existed three years, will be entitled to 
a proportionate share of the quinquennial profits, which may be 
applied either by addition to their respective policies, or in reduc- 
tion of the premiums thereafter to become payable. The advantages 
that may accrue to the company on the fire insurances, will be 
added to the life department, and divided every five years, in the 
proportion of one-third to the proprietors, and two-thirds to those 
members who are assured for life. Assurers may pay their pre- 
miums, either quarterly, half-yearly, or annually. 

Lonpon, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, and Regent-street (established 
1721). Mixed Proprietary Company. This Company was formed 
about the time of the South-Sea Bubble, and is one of the few pro- 
jects which has survived that troublesome period,* and preserved 
its credit to the present day. It was established by royal charter 
of his Majesty King George the Third. This corporation originally 
retained the whole of their profits for the exclusive advantage of 
their proprietors ; but, by a late regulation of the directors, it was 
resolved, ‘* That at the expiration of the year 1836, and of every 
subsequent year, an account and valuation of all engagements shall 
be made. That one-fifth of the surplus shall be appropriated as 
follows, viz., two-thirds to the assured who shall have paid five 
years’ premiums, to be allowed in abatement of their premiums, 
and the remaining third to the corporation ; the other four-fifths of 
the surplus to fall into, and form a part of, the fund for the next 
year’s valuation. Assurances may be effected at lower rates upon 
the non-participating system. No entrance-fee or charge beyond 
the cost of stamp. 

Merropo.itan, Princes-street, Bank (established 1835). Mixed 
Proprietary Company. By its constitution, the assured participate 
equally in all the profits and advantages of the concern. This 
office grants policies on lives, on receiving a certain number of 
annual payments; also at increasing or decreasing rates of pre- 
mium, without participating in the profits. The directors will 
purchase the interest in any policy of assurance, having paid five 
annual premiums, or advance mouey, by way of loan, on the 
security of such policy, a sum not exceeding the value thereof. 
Members, whose policies shall have been paid up for five entire 
years, are at liberty to reside in any part of North America, not 
south of the river Potomac; and, also, in times of peace, to pro- 
ceed direct from England thither, and return direct from thence to 





* Out of above two hundred visionary schemes, that were formed and carried into 
effect at that time, only four exist at present! viz. the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, the London Assurance Company, the York Buildings Company, and the 
English Copper Company. See Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. iii., page 99. 

+ This applies only to those persons who are assured for the whole term of their 
lives, and having paid five annual premiums. 
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England, once during the continuance of the assurance, without 
paying any additional premium. — 

INERVA, King William-street (established 1836). Mixed Pro- 
prietary Company. Five per cent. interest to be paid on the ad- 
vanced capital, in addition to one-fifth of the profits. Four-fifths 
of the profits will be apportioned every five years among the 
assured for the whole term of life, of one or more years standing, 
and appropriated, either as a reversionary bonus, payable when the 
policy becomes a claim, or its value applied to the reduction of 
subsequent premiums, at the option of the directors. Policies 
effected in the office are purchased. No entrance-fees. Claims 
paid at the expiration of three months. 

Mutuvat Lire Assurance Sociery, Old Jewry (established 1834). 
Its divisions are annual; and the entire profits are divided among 
the members. Assurances may be effected for any sum, from 50/. 
to 5000/. Premiums may be effected, either in one payment, 
annual payments, or half-yearly, to be continued during the whole 
of life, or during a limited number of years. Assurers for the 
whole term of life, only, are considered as members. Loans are 
advanced on policies, to an extent not exceeding three-fourths of the 
actual value. Policies purchased, or any part thereof. 

Nationat, Old Broad-street (established 1830). Mixed Pro- 
prietary Company. Two-thirds of the surplus profits are divided 
amongst the assured of five years’ standing, and one-third to the 
proprietors of the subscribed capital. The profits of the society to 
be ascertained at the end of each succeeding year, and one-fifth of 
the whole to be divided annually, and a fund equal to four years’ 
average profit will always be in reserve to meet contingencies. 
This division of profit among the assured for the whole term of life, 
to be continued until the number of policies entitled to participate 
shall amount to 1000, when no more participators shall be admitted, 
except as policies fall in, when the next policy in rotation is to 
succeed.’ The society, however, is at liberty to extend, from time 
to time, the number of policies entitled to participate. Parties may 
arrange to pay their premiums, either in a single payment, or 
annual payments, during the whole continuance of the assurance, 
or by annual payments during a Jimited number of years only. 
Claims paid within three months. The directors purchase the 
interest in any policies issued by the society. 

Nationa, Enpowment and Assurance Society, Arthur-street 
West, King William-street, London-bridge, (established 1838).— 
Mixed Proprietary Company. Assurances are granted on single 
lives, survivorships, or any other contingency, at returnable and 
non-returnable premiums, and on ascending and descending scales. 
Premiums received weekly or annually. Claims settled within 
one month after proof. Annuities granted ; also endowments for 
children. 

‘ Natronat Loan Funp and Lire Assurance Society, (eséa- 
blished 1837). A life assurance may be effected either by one pay- 
ment, or by an annual premium, which may be paid monthly, 
quarterly, or half-yearly, to be continued during the whole con- 
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tinuance of life, or during a limited number of years only on a 
gradually decreasing (or increasing) scale. Two-thirds of the 
profits, estimated annually, after the first three years, will be di- 
vided amongst those assured for life. Such bonus, at the option of 
the assured, to be paid in money, or applied to the reduction of the 
future premiums, or an equivalent added to the policy. Assured 
may receive an immediate payment for the surrender of his policy, 
or have a new policy, without any further premium, equal in pre- 
sent value to his original policy. The Society will grant a loan to 
the extent of two-thirds of the assured’s payments. Claims paid 
three months after proof. Annuities immediate, deferred or con- 
— are granted; also endowments for children. 
ortH British, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, (established 

1809). Mixed proprietary company. Two-thirds of the profits of 
the septenniul divisions are allotted to the insured for the whole term 
of life. Such profits to be added to the policies. Parties may pay 
their premiums, either by annual, quarterly, or half-yearly pay- 
ments. Claims paid in three months. No entrance fee required. 

PaiapDivum, Witerloo-plnce, Pall Mall (established 1824). Mixed 
proprietary Company. Four-fifths of the profits added every 
seventh year, by way of bonus, to policies effected for the whole 
term of life, on lives not exceeding the age of fifty when assured. Or 
the additions may be applied in reduction of future annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the assured, to be expressed in writing, 
when effecting the assurance. Remaining one-fifth will be trans- 
ferred to and make part of proprietors’ capital. Claims paid in 
three months. 

Septennial Bonus.—The following table shows the additions made 
to policies for 50007, which had been in force for seven complete 
years, to the 31st December, 1831, viz. 














Date of Policy. | Age when Assured. magenant) to sums Assured 
Dec. 31, 1824. 10 £281 O 10 
Do. 20 4l4 ll 8 
Do. 30 433 15 0 
Do. 40 477 18 4 
Do. 50 571 5 90 











The next valuation will take place 31st December, 1838. Assu- 
rances for a limited number of payments only may be effected ; 
the policies participating in profits, although the annual payments 
may have ceased. 

Petican, Lombard-street and Spring Gardens (established 1797). 
Proprietary company, like the Globe. Insure the lives of persons 
resident abroad, or about to proceed to foreign climates. 

ProvipEnt, Regent-street, Piccadilly (established 1806). Mixed 
proprietary company. This office claims the merit of being the 
first which effected insurances upon the principle of combining the 
security of a permanent capital with the rule of returning the sur- 
plus premiums to the contributors. Profits divided septennially, 
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viz.; such a proportion thereof as the whole amount paid by the 
insured bears to the original deposit of the subscribers, (without 
bringing to account the subsequent accumulations,) belongs to 
those insured for life in one proportion, and is added to the poli- 
cies, or applied in reduction of the future premiums. Persons re- 
moving to unhealthy climates or subject to bodily infirmities, ma 
be insured upon the payment of additional premiums. No ~ dl 
mission fee required. Claims paid three months after proof of 
decease. 

Promoter, Chatham-place, Blackfriars (established 1826). Pro- 
prietary company, like the Globe. Lives of persons afflicted with 
diseases not immediately fatal, are assured at extra premiums. 
Claims payable six months after proof. 

Protector, 35 Old Jewry (established 1836). The projectors of 
this Society have embodied in its constitution (which is of the nature 
of a mixed proprietary one) the advantages supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to a mutual assurance company. Thus although they 
have a large subscribed capital (1,000,000/)., the proprietors’ inter- 
ests are provided for in such a manner as to render them almost 
independent of the assurers, who are placed in a position of un- 
doubted security at the least possible charge. 

The deed of settlement also, provides that every proprietor 
should effect and keep on foot an assurance of an amount propor- 
tioned to the number of his shares; and as the latter are necessa- 
rily frequently changing hands, a perpetual succession of new 
assurances takes place; so that without further efforts the perma- 
nency of the institution is effectually secured. 

The great variety of transactions entered into by this company is 
also a peculiar feature in it. Thus as regards assurances the pre- 
mium is received in a single payment, in increasing payments, or 
in payments for a limited number of years. 

Annuities are also granted to commence immediately in con- 
sideration of a sum paid down; or to commence at a future day, 
the party paying an annual sum in the interval. By a similar 
payment a given sum may be secured on the party obtaining a cer- 
tain age, and as an additional accommodation this Society has 
originated a method of insurance which enables a person to secure 
a sum for himself, on his attaining a certain age, or for his family 
should he die previously—thus providing for two important contin- 
gencies, his own support during the decline of life in the one case, 
and the maintenance of his family in the other. The rates of premium 
charged by this Society are moderate, but not so low as those of 
some companies recently established. But whatever surplus exists 
is returned to the assurers quinquennially, in the proportions indi- 
cated by the value of each policy respectively. The profits thus 
apportioned may be applied, at the option of the parties, either in 
adding to the amount of their assurances, or in reduction of future 
annual premiums. 

Rocx, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars (established 1806).— 
Mixed proprietary company. Profits are divided septenntally, and 
payable when the policy becomes a claim ; (wo-thirds being appro- 
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priated to the policies of the assured for the term of life; the 
remaining third being added to the subscription capital stock. 


Tasxe of Additions appropriated to each sum of £100, assured for the term of 
Life, and payable when the Policy shall have become a Claim. 











: Addition, | Addition, | Addition, Total 
mate af Dumey. A.D, 1819. | A.D. 1826. | A.p. 1833. | Addition. — 
£ed.if adif£ ad £sd 

December 3lst . 1806 | 24 0 0/19 O O| 33 16 O|} 76 16 O/| 1806 
“ “i 1807 | 22 0 0/18 O 0O|] 3210 0} 72 310 O,| 1807 
1808 | 20 0 0,17 0 0; 31 4 O|} 68 4 O} 1808 

1809 | 18 0 0/} 16 O OO} 2918 0} 63 18 O} 1809 

1810 |} 16 0 0; 15 O O} 28 12 0} 59 12 O} 1810 

1811 |} 14-0 0!14 O O};] 27 6 0} 55 6 OO} 1811 

1812} 12 0 0/13 O OO} 26 0 0}; 51 O O} 1812 

1813 | 10 0 0; 12 O O| 2414 O| 46 14 O}| 1813 

1814 8 0 0; 11 O 0} 23 8 0} 42 8 O| 1814 

1815 6 0 0/10 0 0; 22 2 0; 38 2 OF} 1815 

1816 4 90 0 9 0 0} 20 16 O} 33 16 O} 1816 

1817 2 0 0 8 0 0/19 10 Of; 2910 O} 1817 

1818 i 7 0 0/18 4 0; 2 4 O}| 1818 

1819 + 6 0 0} 1618 O}; 22 18 O} 1819 

1820 5 0 0/1512 O/}; 20 12 O} 1820 

1821 4 0 0/14 6 0/18 6 O|} 1821 

1822 3 0 0/;)13 0 0/] 16 O O} 1122 

1823 2 0 Of] 11 14 O/} 13 14 O} 1823 

1824 1 0 0/10 8 0}; 11 8 O}| 1824 

1825 éa = 9 20 9 2 O| 1825 

1826 716 0 716 O| 1826 

1827 a - a ka 610 0 610 0} 1827 

1828 - i a ” 5 4 0 5 4 O| 1828 

1829 - - ‘ 318 0O 3 18 O} 1829 

1830 212 0 212 O| 1830 

1831 . 2 @ 1 6 ‘ 1831 























Royat Excuanee, Lombard-street, and Pall Mall (established 
1720).—Proprietary company. Assurances may be effected for 
any sum not exceeding £10,000. Prompt payment of claims. 

Scottish Union, West Strand, and King William-street. (In- 
corporated by royal charter 1824). Founded at Edinburgh. Mixed 
proprietary company. Two-thirds of the profits are allotted at 
regular periods to the insured, without being subject to any deduc- 
tion for charges of management. The first division will be made 
on Ist January, 1842, to be added to policies, or applied in reduc- 
tion of premiums. The remaining one-third will be reserved by 
the company as a compensation for undertaking the whole expense 
of management, &c. Assurances may be effected at a reduced 
scale of rates without participation. Imperative on the company 
to summit all disputes to arbitration. Claims discharged within 
three months. 

Scottish Wipows’ Funp, and Lire Insurance Society, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars (established 1815).—Mutual assurance 
company. Founded at Edinburgh, on the model of the Equitable. 
The directors advance, by way of loan, to the parties assured, a 


) 
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sum not exceeding nine-tenths of the value of their policies, on 
their simple promissory note, and a deposit of their policy in se- 
curity of said advance. | 


TABLE of Additions appropriated to each sum of £1000, and payable when the 
Policy shall have become a claim. 




















Year Policy with Amount of Net Sums payable, if Claim emerge in 
of eet ae : : 

Entry.| ist Jan. 1832. 1834. 1835. 1836. | 1837. | 1838. 

& 244641 6 ae €4). 4 mh A Se 4:03 6. & a & a @ 
1815 | 1392 6 O |1454 19 01475 16 91496 14 51517 12 21538 9 9 
1816 | 1392 6 0O (1454 19 01475 16 91496 14 51517 12 21538 9 9 
1817 | 1392 6 0O (1494 19 01475 16 91496 14 51517 12 21538 9 9 
1818 | 1392 6 0 |1454 19 01475 16 91496 14 51517 12 21538 9 9 
1819 | 1392 6 0 |1454 19 01475 16 91496 14 51517 12 211538 9 9 
1820 | 1180 0 0/1233 2 01250 16 01268 10 01286 4 01303 18 0 
1821 | 1165 0 0 |1217 8 61234 18 01252 7 61269 17 01287 6 6G 
1622 | 1150 0 0 1201 15 01219 O 01236 5 01253 10 01270 15 O 
1823 | 1135 0 0 (1186 1 61203 2 01220 2 61237 3 0/1254 3 6 
1824 | 1120 0 0/1170 8 01187 4 01204 O 01220 16 01237 12 O 
1825 | 1105 0 O (1154 14 61171 6 01187 17 61204 9 01221 0 6 
1826 | 1090 0 011139 1 01155 8 061171 15 01188 2 01204 9 O 
1827 | 1075 0 0.1123 7 61139 10 01155 12 61171 15 01187 17 6 
1828 | 1060 0 O |1107 14 01123 12 01139 10 01155 8 O1171 6 O 
1829 | 1045 O O 11092 0 61107 14 01123 7 61139 1 01154 14 6 
1830 | 1030 0 0 |1000 0 01091 16 01107 5 0/1122 14 01138 3 O 
1831 | 1015 0 0 es 0 01000 0 — 2 + en 7 01121 11 6 





Note.—This table proceeds on the supposition that the claim 
emerges after the annual contribution or premium has been paid 
for the year in which it so emerges. If the claim emerge before 
such payment, the sums payable will be those set down in the 
Table as applicable to the immediately preceding year. 

The Third periodical Investigation of the Society’s affairs takes 
place on 31st December, 1838. 

Sranparp or Eneatanp, 8, King William-street, and 25, Regent- 
street (established 1836).—Mixed proprietary company. This office 
grants policies at participating and non-participating rates, also at 
increasing and decreasing rates of premium. Claims paid three 
months after proof of death. Premiums may be paid quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. 

Union, Cornhill, and Baker-street, Portman-square (instituted 
1714).—Mixed proprietary company. Insured participate with 
the proprietors septennially, profits being added to the policies. 
Parties have the choice of insuring upon the system of sharing 
the profits or otherwise. Premiums may be paid half-yearly, 
quarterly, or in a single payment. 

Unirep Kinapom, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, and 2, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion House (established 1834).—Mixed proprietary 
company. Persons insuring for the whole term of life participate 
to the extent of two-thirds of the profits, to be added to their 
policies or deducted from their future premiums, at periods of not 
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less than five, and not exceeding seven years. Assurances effected 
at reduced rates without participating im the profits. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly, hal!-yearly, or annually. When an assur- 
ance is for life, half the premium may remain unpaid for five 
years, at interest, to be deducted eventually from the policy, or be 
paid off at convenience. Claims paid within three months after 
proof of decease. 

Universat, 1, King William-street (established 1834).— Mixed 
proprietary company. Persons assured for the whole term of life 
will be entitled to three-fourths of the profits after they shall have 
made five complete annual payments; the profits to be divided for 
the first time in May 1840; and in the same months in every 
subsequent year a similar division will take place, the profits being 
estimated from the average of the five preceding years; thus, one 
year’s average profits will be annually divided. The assured have 
the option of appropriating their profits to the immediate reduction 
of their premiums, or to the augmentation of the sum assured. 
Claims discharged within three months after proof of the death of 
the assured. The society will purchase any policy on which not 
fewer than five annual payments have been made; or, if required, 
two-thirds of its calculated value will be advanced by way of loan. 

University, 24, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East (established 
1825).—Mixed proprietary company. Four-fifths of the profits 
appropriated to the assured every five years, either by a diminution 
of the rate of premium, or by an increase of the amount of the 
policy, at the option of the party. Policies purchased by the 
society. Claims paid within three months. 

It is proposed to pay off the proprietary when £100 per cent. 
profit shall be realized ; one-tenth of the profits of the company is 
set apart as a fund to be applied to this purpose ; the society will 
thenceforth be strictly on the principle of mutual assurance. 

N.B. Total addition to policies made by the society, in the years 
1830 and 1835, amount on a policy for £1000, as follows :— 

If it has been effected 6 years, to the sum of £120. 
Ditto. ~~ 2 , ‘ - 140. 
Ditto. . Bias R , . 160. 
Ditto. om ot ; . 180. 
Ditto. o WO. ws ° ° - 200. 

Vicrorta, King William street (established 1838).—Mixed pro- 
prietary company. At the expiration of every seven years one-half 
of the profits will be appropriated to the assured for the whole term 
of life; and policy-holders who shall have been assured for three 
years and upwards, will | peter gem in such division, at a rate 

roportionate to the date of their respective assurances ; the other 
hal to be divided among the proprietors. The office will advance 
money in amounts varying from £200 and upwards, either by way 
of loan or annuity subject to the borrower’s effecting policies 
with the company to the amount of such advances, and guarantee- 
ing the payment of the premiums, and also of the principal and 
interest, or annuities by approved security. Claims payable two 
months after proof of death. 
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West or Enotanp, Bridge-street, Blackfriars (established at 
Exeter, 1807).—Mixed proprietary company. Persons effecting 
assurances for £100 and upwards, for the whole duration of life, 
will be entitled to participate in the future disposable surplus 

remiums, to be ascertained every fifth year. Surplus profits may 

e applied either as a bonus to the sum insured, or in reduction of 
the annual premium; such option to be signified within three 
months after the surplus shall have been declared. Payment of 
claims in three months after the usual proofs. 

Westminster Society, Strand and Cornhill (established 1792). 
—Proprietary company. By a regulation taking effect from May, 
1835, the society propose, instead of delaying any additions to 
policies until the expiration of ten years, to make positive additions 
of £5 per cent. at the end of five years, and of £1 per cent. every 
succeeding year, to all sums insured on single lives for the whole 
term of life, by policies issued after that date, and without re- 
quiring any additional premiums for such important advantages. 
By the plan proposed the office makes certain and not contingent 
additions to all future policies of insurance on single lives for the 
whole term of life, at the end of five years, and it does so without 
involving the insured in any responsibility whatever. 

WestMinsteR AND GeEneERAL, King-street, Covent Garden 
(established 1837).—Mixed proprietary company. Four-fifths of 
the profits will, at intervals of five years, be appropriated to persons 
assured for the whole term of life, on whose policies two or more 
years’ premiums shall have been paid; and the remaining one-fifth 
will be appropriated as follows, viz. one moiety among the pro- 

rietors, and the other moiety to be added to the guarantee fund. 

he profit will be applied either as a bonus to the sum insured or 
in reduction of the annual premium; such option to be declared in 
writing, to be left at the office of the association, within one month 
after the surplus shall be declared. Parties may arrange to pay 
their premiums either in a single payment, yearly, half-yearly, or 
annual payments for a limited number of years. Claims paid in 
three months. 

It is provided, that when the society shall have become so 
established as to have accumulated a capital equal to the sub- 
scribed capital, and paid to the subscribers the amount provided 
by the deed of settlement, the society shall from that time be 
strictly on the principles of mutual assurance, and the whole of the 
profits be thenceforth divided among the assured. 

York anp Lonpon, King William-street (established 1834).— 
Proprietary company. This company was originally established 
in the city of York, under the title of the ‘“* York and North of 
England Assurance Company.” The lives of persons resident in 
or visiting foreign climates, or persons subject to any disease not 
attended with immediate danger, will be assured at rates com- 
mensurate with the risk. The company purchase their own 
policies, provided two premiums have been paid ; and will either 
advance a sum as a loan thereon, or convert the same into an 
annuity for the remainder of life. 

December, 1838. ZZ 
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at the various Ages at which they Assure, for the whole Term of Life. 
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at the various Ages at which they Assure, for the whole Term of Life. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A DISCHARGED 
J AGER. 


BY PRINCE FREDERICK SCHWARZENBERG. 


Arter a brief sojourn in Albion’s metropolis, I prepared for my 
departure. I had seen the spotted, soft, rich skin of the royal 
leopard, that is smooth and warm to the touch, like velvet and satin, 
and that glitters like cloth of gold,—a few bald spots excepted, 
such as the state of Ireland, taxes, colonial affairs and national 
debt ;—now I wished to examine those mighty claws, which are 
stretched far over all the oceans of the globe. 

I resolved to proceed to Portsmouth; butI first paid a visit to 
Westminster Abbey, the monuments in which form a noble album 
of British reminiscences, wherein the nation gratefully inscribes 
and preserves the fame of all her sons. 

With a carpet-bag in hand, and umbrella under my arm, I 
embarked near London Bridge, on board a steamer, on whose 
crowded deck a famous violinist in the tattered remnants of a 
Spanish uniform, had found a place ; asecond Paganini, who, upon 
three strings, though with somewhat less of purity of tone, and 
brilliancy of execution, unceasingly scraped forth the cele- 
brated and justly admired air of “ Rule Britannia.” Doubtless, it 
was only the sheer impossibility of escaping otherwise than by 
swimming, that could account for the stoical equanimity with 
which the victims of the Anglo-Spanish Amphion endured his 
torturing and et of the tune, for the hope of getting off for a 
sixpence proved utterly fallacious. Willingly did I give the poor fel- 
low a trifle, reflecting, how lamentable was the condition of the biind 
man, who, in his progress, would be unconscious of his approach 
to his native land; who would tread, indeed, its beloved shores, 
but never behold them; who would hear the voices of the dear 
ones whom he left around his hearth, but never again look upon 
their faces. His misfortune had befallen him in a foreign country. 
At the storming of St. Sebastian, another word had been the war- 
cry, not his *‘ Rule Britannia.” Had these sounds swept around 
the sinking warrior, he would not now be begging his bread, with 
pale and haggard cheeks ; but comfortably lodged in Greenwich, 
would, with a blythe and ruddy face, drink good porter to Old 
England’s weal, as he pondered over the shouts of victory, that 
followed the bloody days of Aboukir and Trafalgar. 

At Greenwich, I visited the Marine Hospital, a noble and mag- 
nificent memorial of national gratitude, in which the living 
members of England’s conquests are seen strolling about and 
enjoying their ease. For to every one of her disabled mariners 
Britain says, with the nobleman in Pfeffel’s song— 


w She follt bey mir nun leben,— 

co Vergeffet Cure Noth, 

Und fommt und trin€t von Englands Reben, 
Und eft von Englands Brot. 
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It is a singular spectacle to see collected here those veteran 
warriors, whose limbs will have to be gathered together from 
every quarter of the globe, at the last day. Of those two who 
are sitting over their tankard of ale, he who has the stump of a 
Dutch pipe in his mouth, lost his leg in India, and his eye at 
Copenhagen ; while his comrade missed his right arm one day off 
Cape Horn, where some gourmand of a shark made off with it. 

For a long time I strolled up and down the hall, where paintings 
of their naval battles recall to the invalids the days of their vigour 
and their glory; nor could I abstain from joining heartily in the 
chorus, when the two old sea-lions re-echoed with all their might, 
the “ Rule Britannia ” of the pale fiddler. 

From Greenwich, I proceeded to Woolwich. There lie above 
20,000 pieces of cannon, ready, in case of need, to thunder forth 
“Rule Britannia” in a deeper bass. I stood amazed before all 
the countless stores which commanded admiration, not alone from 
their immensity, but rather from the excellence of every individual 
article. To heap together a hundred thousand pairs of shoes, is no 
work of enchantment; but that each sole should be so made, that 
one could scarcely get a single one imitated for money—this is a 
proof of true mechanical perfection: we continental people expect 
to find our tools ready, as soon as we have hit upon the idea; the 

ractical Briton first proves his tools, before he resolves upon 
us plan. 

We passed down the Thames. The forests cf masts in the East 
and West India, and Commercial Docks, disappeared in succes- 
sion ; the steamers rushed by in diminished numbers ; the steeples 
of the metropolis enveloped themselves in their grey mantle of 
smoke and mist; the mild rays of the declining sun bid us at part- 
ing, a good evening, and promised us a serene cloudless night. 
Just as it became quite dark, we passed the Nore, and bent our 
course in a south-westerly direction along the coast, towards Ports- 
mouth and Southampton. 

Seated upon deck, I glanced at the streak of grey mist, which 
marked out to me the line of coast, as a land of fading remi- 
niscences ; and then gazed upon the stars, which smiled upon me 
like new hopes, as they rose above the horizon. 

Hitherto I had scarcely noticed two passengers near me who were 

reparing to descend into the cabin, where tea was being got ready 
™ the cheerful light of a lamp. One of them, an English captain 
with a wooden leg—his own he had lost at Flushing—was hum- 
ming the old tune of “Rule Britannia,” without suffering himself 
to be put out by his neighbour—a Frenchman, who, with much 
emphasis and abundant. gesticulation, sang alternately, ‘‘ La belle 
Gabrielle,” and “ Veillons au Salut de Empire.” The Englishman 
thrust his telescope into his pocket, as a pale slender girl, his 
daughter, came to fetch him; the black-bearded Frenchman 
appeared to consider himself included in the summons ; he passed 
one hand through his glossy ringlets, and applied the other to his 
grizzly chin; so the trio skipped, walked, and hobbled into the 
cabin. 


DecemsBeER, 1838. 3A 
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The following day we arrived at Portsmouth. Furnished with 
letters to the Admiral in command, Sir Philip Durham, and 
received by this brave seaman with open-hearted friendship, I 
employed the first few hours of my stay in inspecting the docks, 
the arsenal, and the harbour. 

With reverential awe I mounted the side of the Victory. It is 
the ship on board of which Nelson closed his heroic career. They 
still show the spot on the deck where he was struck by a musket 
ball. ‘To the eternal memory of the hero and his victories, this old 
ship is preserved, and kept afloat like a sacred temple of honour, 
in which Britannia is enthroned with her ocean-ruling trident, 
instead of being put up to auction and sold to the highest bidder, 
which from her age and shattered condition would otherwise have 
been the fate of this noble vessel. Here we have an instance of 
true British speculation; by maintaining and promoting such sen- 
timents and feelings they obtain real advantages: the iron here 
preserved from rust will in due time bring in f° d. 

Truly, as I trod those planks, once saturated with gore, devotion 
glowed in my breast, and I felt as if I heard the voice from Mount 
Horeb, “ Put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” From such a soil, irrigated with 
blood—and that the noblest and the best—sprung the laurels under 
whose protecting shade the British islands preserve their bright 
and lovely verdure. How many a noble soul here quitted the 
mangled body ! how many a loved name struggled to find utter- 
ance in the death-rattle! how many a fading glance, turned upwards 
in agony, sought to discern, through the thick battle-smoke, a patch 
of blue sky, to draw from its sweet azure tint the hope of an exist- 
ence yonder, far from the turmoil, the hate, the strife, the murderous 
conflicts of this world, far from this clay, and rubbish, and filth, 
out of which, however, flowers and blossoms will spring elsewhere ! 

It was evening when I quitted the Victory. As the waves rushed 
under my boat, methought I heard voices wafted over from the old 
ship, and I fancied I could see the shades of the heroes of Trafalgar 
flitting about in the mist upon the deck, and could hear their death 
cries and their song of victory, ‘‘ Rule Britannia!’’ I felt in my 
heart that such a sacrifice to honour and one’s country could recon- 
cile one to all the wretched hurrying and struggling which is called 
life, and that such a death would compensate for whole years of 
those vexations and crosses which make us sensible, not only that 
‘‘there is no rose without a thorn,” but that there are, at all times, 
thorns without roses, which prick, not merely our fingers, but our 
hearts. ‘‘ Rule Britannia” thought I, and arrived at my inn, the 
Waterloo Hotel. 

My travelling companions, the Frenchman and the English sea- 
lion with his lovely daughter, were already seated round the fire. 
The Englishman was quietly warming the broad sole of his single 
shoe, while the Frenchman paid his court to the fair damsel in his 
best English, which, however, was so dissimilar to the young lady’s 
mother tongue, that she expressed her regret at being unable to 
reply, as she spoke neither Frexcn nor Dutca. In discourses of 
that nature it-certainly is not always requisite that both parties 
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Should speak the same language; for in love the case is just the 
reverse of that resulting from the confusion of tongues which took 
place at the tower of Babel—love speaks a language intelligible 
to all. 

At length, however, my French friend, who in his endeavours to 
make himself understood, gave one a very good idea of the Baby- 
lonish dialect aforesaid, seemed to grow weary of the task; his 
patience finally was exhausted, and he sprang upon his feet, saying, 
as he approached me, ‘ Sont-ils done ennuyeux dans ce maudit 
pays de brouillards. Pour les femmes, il faut avouer qu’elles sont 
belles, mais froides et glacées! jamais le petit mot pour rire! Et 
les hommes sont ils insupportables avec fue Waterloo— Waterloo 
Place— Waterloo House— Waterloo Hotel —c’est insipide!” He 
went away singing, ‘* Marlborough s’en va-t-en guerre” —I hummed 
«Pring Cugene, der edle Ritter,” but 1 believe we both envied the 
Englishman who had fallen asleep by the fireside over his ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,” the sounds of which seemed to animate his dreams. 

It brought to my recollection an anecdote which was related of a 
little boy, the son of a citizen of Vienna, at the time when every 
body was admiring that heroic people the Tyrolese, then engaged 
in repelling foreign tyranny. The lad was one day crying bitterly, 
and on his papa enquiring what he wanted, he replied, sobbing, 
‘‘ Father, I want to be a Tyrolese.” 

Like him I was almost wishing to be metamorphosed into a 
Briton; and as when indulging wishes we seldom use too much 
discretion, I wanted to be at once a noble lord, and, of course, very 
rich, or at least a wealthy stockjobber, an annuitant, sinecurist, or 
employé, with a good appointment in India, or something equally 
comfortable ; but not for all the world in the capacity of an Irish 
farmer, a professor of music, or a dogboy (Hundsjunge ?); for in 
these occupations and these countries abstinence forms a part of the 
duties of their callings, and that virtue may be practised with equal 
convenience and comfort any where else. 

Indulging these idle fancies, I almost fell asleep. Half arousing 
myself, [ hummed in an under tone, not the famous song of » Wenn 
id) ein Biglein war,’ ” but 


7 Wenn id nur ein Vritte war’ 
Hatt” id) Geld und Gut und Chr,” Ke. 


The fire in the grate burned dull and dimly; the English captain 
snored, and I believe I fell asleep dreaming that I was a Briton. 

When I awoke, the Englishman and the Frenchman were prepar- 
ing to mount the stage coaches, which were to carry them farther 
on their respective journies—‘ Vous avez eu des réves bien agre- 
ables,” said my French friend, “ sirement c’étoit un souvenir 
d’amour qui est venu les animer.” The Englishman enquired 
whether I had hit upon an advantageous speculation in my dreams, 
for my face had been beaming like gold. I assured him that came 
from the port wine; that it was the same with him, only the lustre 
was all concentrated on his nose. 

‘¢ Where shall we meet again?”’ said the Frenchman, addressing 
himself to the captain, who had taken his seat near his daughter on 
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the outside, and was drawing on an overlarge great coat, while the 
beautiful girl twined her boa round her swan-like throat. Her 

apa, who possibly felt less anxiety about meeting again than the 
individual by whom this question was propounded, replied, ‘ Si 
vous venez a Southampton, Waterloo Hotel,” laying great emphasis 
on the word Waterloo. 

Draping himself in his travelling cloak, as he sat upon the coach 
box, like Marius on the ruins of Carthage, the Frenchman responded, 
*¢ Si vous venez a Paris, vous me trouverez a |’ Hotel de l’Empire, rue 
de Fontenoy” (thus quickly uniting two glories). Then turning to 
me, to whom he had taken some liking during our journey, because 
I always listened to him patiently, which in England, where time 
is weighed like gold, is not always the case, said, ‘‘ Et vous, votre 
adresse ?”—‘‘ Your card if you please ;” added the Englishman, 
whom I must infer had no strong objection to meeting me again. 

But I tossed my nose in the air, drew my hands out of the side 
pockets of my grey hunting coat, in which they were thrust as a 
symbol of immense importance (for it is certainly the appropriate 
action of arrogance to stick one’s hands in one’s pockets, either to 
demonstrate that one is not called upon to use the said hands, or 
that one has something in the said pockets; inferior characters, 

ersons in servitude, or such as have empty pockets, never put their 
ok into them unless it be to work an optical illusion), therefore, 
I drew my hands out of my coat pockets, took my card, and wrote 
with conscious pride: ‘‘ At The Archduke Charles,* in Vienna.” 


W.S.S. 


[Translated from a Selection of Pieces published in Germany for the benefit of the Sufferers from the 
Inundation of Persb.} 


SHE LIVED IN BEAUTY. 
By W. T. Moncrierr. 


Sue lived in beauty, like a flower 
That blooms uncull’d in some lone bower, 
Breathing around a fragrance rare, 
To charm and sanctify the air. 
She lived in beauty, like some gem 
Set in a monarch’s diadem, 
Shedding around a radiance bright, 
At once to dazzle and delight ; 
But as the flower, when plucked, is gone, 
And as the gem, struck, in its pride, 
Is crushed, though late so bright it shone— 
So she, alas! in beauty died! 


She lived in beauty, like some star 
That shines in summer-nights afar, 
As if it loved those realms of peace 
Which bid all earthly turmoils cease. 
She breathed in beauty, like some song 
Oft heard the greenwood shades among— 
A gladness formed to charm-—to cheer— 
To Fancy and to Memory dear! 
But as the meteor falls to earth, 
And as the song, to heaven allied, 
Fleets in the moment of its birth, 
So she, alas! in beauty died! 





® The “ Archduke Charles’? would be as little to the taste of the Frenchman, as 
** Waterloo House,” “‘ Waterloo Place,” &c. 
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THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL OF LITERATURE, 
BY G. W. M. REYNOLDs. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Prosper MEeERIMEE. 


Few French authors possess so great a facility of investing a trifling 
anecdote with a considerable degree of interest as Merimée. He 
is an acute observer of the human passions and feelings, and 
has a deep insight into the private characters of men. His 
delineations are consequently forcible, without being tediously 
minute. His imagination is vivid and varied: at one moment he 
tells you a tale in which he will introduce you to climes far away; 
and at another he lays his plot amidst the scenes of his native land. 
His principal works are the Mosaique, the Double Méprise, Théatre 
de Clara Gazul, the Chronique du Temps de Charles IX, and Notes 
d'un Voyage dans le Midi de la France. The Mosaique is a collection 
of tales, essays, letters from Spain, and amusing traditions; and 
from that work we shall proceed to offer a specimen of its author’s 
abilities. 
The Storming of the WeVoubt. 

One of my friends, an officer, who died of the fever in Greece a 
few years ago, one day related to me the particulars of the first 
engagement in which he bore a part. The recital struck me to be 
so extraordinary, that I committed it to paper as soon as I had 
time. It was as follows :— 

‘IT joined my regiment in the evening of the 4th of September, 
and found the Colonel at bivouac. He at first received me with a 
coldness which he did not attempt to conceal; but when he had 
perused the letter of introduction which General B—— had given 
me, his manners underwent a sudden change, and he addressed me 
in a way the most condescending and polite. 

‘‘ IT was presented by him to my captain, who returned at that 
moment from reconnoitring the position of the enemy. This officer, 
whom I had scarcely time to become acquainted with, was a tall 
stout man, with a dark complexion, and an expression of counte- 
nance at once repulsive and displeasing. He had risen from the 
ranks, and had gained his epaulettes and his cross of the Legion of 
Honour on the field of battle. His voice, which was hoarse and 
weak, contrasted singularly with the gigantic proportions of his 

erson. I was told that this change in his voice was occasioned by 
a ball which he received in the throat at the battle of Jena. 

‘© When he heard that I was just come from the Military College 
of Fontainebleau, he made a slight grimace, and said, ‘ My lieute- 
nant died yesterday!’ 

‘¢ T understood that he intimated, by these words,—-‘ And you are 
to replace him, but you are not able!’ 

‘¢ A suitable answer was upon my lips, but I fortunately sup- 
pressed it. 
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“‘ The moon was behind the redoubt of Cheverino, a strong-hold 
situate at a distance of about a cannon’s range from our place of 
bivouac. She was large and red as usual; although on this occasion 
her size appeared to be increased, and her glare more portentous 
than ordinary. Fora moment the redoubt seemed like a black 
spot upon the glowing disk of the moon, and resembled the cone of 
a volcano at the period of its eruption. 

** An old soldier, near whom I was standing, remarked the colour 
of the moon. 

*¢ «It is very red,’ said he, ‘and this is a sort of presage of the 
terrible work which will take place before we can storm that 
redoubt.’ ' 

‘¢ T was always superstitious; and a prophecy, at such a crisis, 
made a deep impression upon me. I lay down, but could not 
sleep. I rose again, and walked up and down for a short time, 
looking at the immense range of fires which covered the heights 
beyond the village of Cheverino. 

“ When I thought that the fresh air of the night had sufficiently 
cooled my blood, I returned near my own fire, and having enve- 
loped myself carefully in my large cloak, shut my eyes with the 
hope of not opening them before daylight. Butas I began to doze, 
my thoughts almost imperceptibly assumed a sombre hue. I 
recollected that amongst the hundred thousand men who covered 
the plain, I had not one single friend. If I were wounded, I 
should be carried to a hospital, and left to the mercy of surgeons 
who had never seen me before, and who could not feel the slightest 
interest in my fate. And then all that I had been told of surgical 
operations rushed to my memory. My heart beat with violence ; 
and almost mechanically did I arrange my pocket-book and my 
handkerchief so as to form a species of cuirass upon my chest. At 
length fatigue overcame me,—I fell into a sort of uneasy slumber, 
—and at every moment some unpleasant reflection returned with 
renewed force, and awoke me with a start, so that when the 
morning watch and the reveil/é sounded, I was not refreshed by 
my repose. 

‘< We were soon ranged in order of battle, and awaited the com- 
mand every moment to march to the attack. But in a short time 
the ranks were ordered to pile arms, and every thing seemed to 
announce to us that we were to pass a quiet day. 

“ Towards three o’clock, an aid-de-camp arrived with despatches. 
The ranks were ordered to resume their arms,—the rifle corps 
proceeded a-head,—we followed it gently,—and at the expiration 
of twenty minutes we saw all the Russian advanced posts defile 
and turn into the redoubt. 

‘‘A battery of artillery was formed upon our right hand, and 
another upon our left. They soon commenced a terrible cannonade 
upon the enemy, who, however, returned the compliment with equal 
energy; and in a few moments the redoubt was lost among tlic 
thick clouds of smoke. 

‘¢ Our regiment was almost entirely protected from the fire of the 
enemy by a rising ground. The Russian balls passed over our heads, 
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annoying us only with the dirt and small stones which they threw 
up. 

‘** So soon as the order of march had been issued, my captain 
scanned me with such attention that I was obliged to pass my hand 
two or three times over my germinating moustache, and assume an 
air of as great a recklessness as possible. Besides, I was not 
alarmed at any real danger: the oe thing which terrified me was 
the idea of being deemed a coward. The inoffensive balls of the 
Russians also contributed to aid me in maintaining a heroic calmness; 
and although I was in imminent danger, being under the fire of a 
battery, my pride prevented me from demonstrating the slightest 
symptoms of alarm. In fine, I was delighted at the fact of my 
preserving my presence of mind on so trying an occasion; and I 
longed for the time to come when I should be able to relate the 
storming of the redoubt of Cheverino in the salon of Madame de 
B , at her magnificent abode, Rue de Provence. 

‘*The colonel passed down the ranks of onr company, and ad- 
dressed himself to me. 

*¢* Well, my dear boy,’ said he, ‘ you are about to have some 
rare sport by way of initiation.’ 

‘**T smiled with an expression as martial as I could render it; 
and brushed from the sleeve of my coat a little dust which a cannon 
ball, that had passed over my head a few moments previously, had 
scattered upon us. 

‘It appears that the Russians became aware of the futility of 
their cannonade upon our division of the army, for they speedil 
commenced a tremendous fire with immense howitzers which 
could more easily reach us in the hollows that protected us. In 
the course of a few moments my shako was struck from my head 
and a man killed at my side. 

‘«¢] congratulate you,’ said the captain, addressing himself tome, 
as I picked up my shako: ‘ you are safe for the rest of the day.’ 

‘¢T was well aware of the superstitious belief prevalent amongst 
military men, that the axiom non bis in idem may find its realiza- 
tion as well upon the field of battle as in a court of justice; and I 
placed my cap upon my head with a smile of triumph. 

‘¢¢The Russians compel me to salute them, nolens volens,’ said I 
as gaily as I could. 

“This execrable joke, when the circumstances under which it 
was uttered are considered, appeared to be excellent and of the 
very first merit. 

“¢ Once again I felicitate you,’ observed the captain. ‘ You 
will not be touched again to day; and in the course of a very short 
time you will command a company: this evening, perhaps ; for I 
perceive that the furnace is being heated for us. Every time that 
I have been wounded, the officer next to me has received a mortal 
wound; and, be added in a low tone of voice, which a sentiment 
of shame rendered more feeble than usually was the case, ‘ their 
names always began with P.’ ; 

‘¢T made no remark, but reflected upon the singularity of the 
captain’s observations ; for 1 was peculiarly struck by the prophetie 
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manner in which they were delivered. In the situation in which I 
was placed, I felt that I had no friend to whom I could confide 
my secret thoughts ; and I perceived the necessity of maintaining 
the most rigid composure. 

“* At the expiration of half an hour, the Russian cannonade evi- 
dently diminished ; and we hastened from our entrenchments to 
march upon the redoubt. 

“‘Qur regiment was composed of three battalions. The second 
was ordered to carry the redoubt by storm, and the two others to 
cover the assault. I myself was in the third battalion. 

*¢QOn issuing from behind the species of demi-bastion which had 
protected us, we were received with several discharges of musketry, 
which however did but little harm in our ranks. The hissing of the 
balls surprised me; and frequently did I turn my head, more from 
actual habit than momentary fear. But my behaviour drew upon 
me a thousand jokes on the part of my comrades, who were more 
familiar with such scenes than I. 

“¢« After all,’ said I to myself, ‘a battle is not so terrible a thing.’ 

** We advanced at quick march towards the walls of the redoubt, 
preceded by the rifle corps and brigade; when suddenly the Rus- 
sians gave three ‘ hurrahs!’—three distinct ‘ hurrahs !’"—and _re- 
mained silent; nor did they fire a single shot. 

“«¢T do not like that silence said the Captain: ‘it does not augur 
any thing good.’ 

*¢ And yet, with all his superstition, the man was as bold and 
desperate as a lion, and dreaded not to meet death face to face. 

**Tt was then that [ observed the contrast between the shouts and 
the excitement on the part of the French army, and the death-like 
silence which prevailed on that of the Russians. 

‘¢ In a very short time we arrived at the foot of the redoubt, the 
chevaux de frise of which had been broken and the glacis torn up 
by the cannon-balls. The soldiers rushed upon those newly made 
ruins, with loud cries of ‘ Long live the Emperor!’ and the fervour 
of their acclamations seemed to proclaim the righteousness of their 
cause. 

‘*T raised my eyes—and never shall I forget the scene which 
met my glance. The volumes of smoke were concentrated about 
twenty feet above the terre-pleine of the redoubt ; and through the 
blueish vapour which hovered between that dense mass and the 
earth, might be discerned the Russian grenadiers upon the parapets 
of the fortification. I think that at this moment I see those soldiers— 
each with his left eye fixed upon us, and his right on the musket 
which he held to his shoulder pointed against us. In an embrazure 
at a little distance from us, was a man holding a match at the touch- 
hole of an enormous cannon. 

‘¢ T shuddered—for I thought my last hour was come. 

‘¢< The amusement is now about tocommence !’ cried my captain. 
‘Good night ! 

‘‘These were the last words I ever heard him pronounce. 

‘* The rolling of drums resounded from the redoubt. I saw all 
@he muskets suddenly point their muzzles to the ground—and then 
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we marched onwards once again for a few paces, Stern and de- 
cided is the advance of a French armament, I shut my eyes—and 
suddenly a terrible din assailed my ears—and loud cries and 
groans mingled their sad sounds with the military music of our 
corps. I opened my eyes, surprised to find my self in the land of 
the living. The redoubt was again enveloped in smoke. I was 
surrounded by the dead and the dying. My captain lay stretched 
at my feet—lhis head had been split open by a cannon ball, and my 
uniform was covered with his brains and his blood. Of all the 
company which he had commanded, there only remained alive, six 
men and myself, 

“To that carnage succeeded a moment of stupor. The colonel, 
having placed his hat upon the top of his sabre, was the first to 
climb the parapet, crying ‘ Long live the Emperor ! ’ He was in- 
stantly followed by all the survivors of his regiment. I can scarcely 
call to mind all that immediate! ly ensued. We entered into the re- 
doubt, | know not how. Russians and Frenchmen fought, the for- 
mer three to one against the latter, in the midst of a thick smoke in 
which none could distinguish his foe. I think that I must have 
dealt some blows, for my ‘sword was all covered with blood. At 
length I heard the cry of § Victory !'—and when the density of the 
smoke diminished, I perceived that the eround was covered with 
the slain and wounded. Especially were the cannon encumbered 
by heaps of dead bodies. Upwards of two hundred mén in the 
French uniform were grouped together upon the parapet, ex- 
changing muskets, trying on bayonets, and charging their pieces 
anew. Eleven Russian prisoners were in the midst of them. 

‘¢ The colonel was stretched bleeding upon a broken waggon near 
the entrance to the redoubt. Several soldiers crowded around him ; 
and I amongst the rest ¢ approac hed my revere <l commander. 

‘©¢ Where is the senior ec iptain ? ’ he demanded of the serjeant- 
major. 

‘The serjeant shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply. 

«*©¢ And the senior lieutenant ?’ 

‘©¢This gentleman, who joined us yesterday,’ answered the ser- 
jeant ina calm tone of voice. 

‘* The colonel smiled bitterly. 

‘¢ ¢ Now, then, sir,’ said he, ‘ you must take the command of the 
regiment. ‘ Fortify the entrance to the redoubt with the baggage 
waggons, for the enemy is still strong. General C-— will sup- 
port us.’ 

‘¢¢ But you Colonel,’ said I, ‘ are dangerously wounded.’ 

‘“¢* May the devil take the wound, my dear boy, ’ was his reply; 
‘since the redoubt is carried.’’ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





POETRY AND FICTION. 


Heads of the People. ‘Taken off by Quizfizz. Part I. Illustrated 
with four characteristic etchings. 8vo. pp. 32. Tyas. 

Tuts is the first of an intended series of characteristic popular sketches. 
We believe that the editor of this very clever publication is Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, who has himself contributed two papers to the Part 
before us. The four “ heads” in this Number, are the Dress-Maker, 
the Diner-Out, the Stock-broker, and the Lawyer’s Clerk. We should 
suggest, that were each sketch to contain a short but impressive tale, 
the subject of which would of course bear reference to the character 
originating the paper, the work might be made far more interesting, 
and the chances of success the greater. This opinion we, however, 
deferentially submit to the consideration of both publisher and editor. 
We dismiss this new aspirant to public favour with the most sincere 
wishes that it may prove a profitable undertaking. It is well got up— 
well written—and is every way deserving of an extensive patronage. 


The Lost Evidence. A Novel. By Hannan D. Burpon; Author 
of “ Seymour of Sudley.” 3 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 


Tue publishing season has now commenced, and many bright stars are 
soon to make their appearance in the sphere of our English literature. 
From that sphere, however, there are many seceders, whom we trust, 
notwithstanding their absence, soon to meet again. Horace Smith 
appeared, meteor-like, for a moment last year, and having dazzled us 
with his presence, suddenly retreated, and left behind him only a lovely 
trace, to indicate that he had been with us. T. K. Hervey has already 
made his appearance as editor of a most charming work, in which there 
are some of the sweetest gems of his own imagination we ever yet had 
the good fortune to encounter. And now we have before us a new 
book from the pen of that very clever authoress, Miss Burdon, whose 
first literary achievement led us to prognosticate for her a successful 
literary career. Nor have we been disappointed in our expectations. 
“The Lost Evidence” is a still more able production than its pre- 
decessor, and possesses many additional claims upon our notice. The 
style is more perspicuous and even—the plot better arranged—and the 
language less burthened with expletives and attempts at fine writing. 
There are many passages of great beauty in the novel under notice; 
and the whole displays a great facility of composition, which would 
have done infinite credit to a much more practised hand. The general 
cast and nature of the work are healthy ; by which we principally mean 
to infer that its pages are but little burthened with that fashionable 
twaddle and rhodomontade, which render the novels of Miss Burdon’s 
most eminent female contemporaries so exceedingly insipid and tedious. 
We had marked several passages for extract ; but must refer our readers 
to the book itself for a specimen of its excellence. Our space is a 
more severe master than our inclinations. 
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Ada. A Tale. By Camitta Neepuam. I! vol. 8vo. pp. 308. 
Saunders and Otley. 


Tuts is a sweet tale, full of pathos and interest, and written in a style of 
simplicity, blended with a want of pretension, which betokens the 
unaffected mind of its authoress. The character of Ada is exquisitely 
drawn ; and from the very first page to the last, the sympathies of the 
reader are deeply enlisted in her welfare. Henry Montague is also well 
depicted. In dismissing this little volume, let us observe, that all lovers 
of fiction should lose no time in perusing it. 


Tranquil Hours. Poems by Mrs. Epwarp Tnomas. Saunders and 
OTLEY. 


Any severity of criticism displayed towards so modest and unassuming a 
volume as the one whose title is given above, would indeed prove our 
right to be considered members of what Southey terms “the Ungentle 
Craft.” There is an absence of assumption about this little work, which 
alone would be sufficient to disarm the severity of reviewers far more 
harsh than we can justly be charged with being ; but indeed we claim no 
extraordinary merit on the score of forbearance in this instance, as the 
book is really deserving of great commendation. The author is evidently 
a rather unpractised writer; but she appears to be gifted with strong 
poetic feelings, a well stored and cultivated mind, and no inconsiderable 
skill in “ the accomplishment of verse.’’ If it be, as we have reason to 
believe, a first essay, it augurs well for the future attempts of the 
accomplished author. 


Sacred Minstrelsy, or Poetry for the Devout. Edited by Miss Jane 
STRICKLAND. Dean and Munday. 


A very pleasing selection of some of our best sacred lyrics, and one which 
reflects great credit on the fair editor's taste. The little volume is nicely 
got up, and will make a delightful gift to one of devotional feelings. 


The Flaxen Headed Cowboy. By Jaune BIsHop. 
Popular Tales of the Olden Time. 2 vols. Dean and Munday. 


Messrs. Dean and Munday deserve the thanks of all our juvenile friends, 
for the above very pretty volumes. Though now grown “sage and 
melancholy,” we remember with pleasure the time when we beguiled the 
long nights of the Christmas time, by perusing the story of Aladdin, 
the Forty Thieves, Jack the Giant Killer, Whittington and his Cat, &c. 
all of which, and many others of our ancient acquaintance, are contained 
in the Popular Tales of the Olden Time. An edition like the present 
would then have made us jump for joy. 


TRAVELS. 


Excursions in the Mountains of Ronda and Granada. By Captain 
C. Rocurort Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
Spain, which, in its turn, has been the first nation in the world, when 


its monarch led his illustrious rival a prisoner from the fight of Pavia, 
is now the most degraded and contemptible country in the universe, 
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Greéce not even excepted. The character of the Spaniard has, more- 
over, kept pace with his fortunes: the physique and the morale appear 
to walk hand-in-hand in their rapid march of degeneration. ‘To the 
truth of these statements, the admirable work before us bears ample 
testimony. 

We would willingly lay some elaborate extracts from this very 
edifying work before our readers, especially as many of the views which 
it contains are original and striking ; but we have other claims upon our 
notice which admit of no delay. W e must therefore content ourselves 
with observing, that of all the few books which have appeared within 
these last five years upon Spain or Spanish affairs, this is decidedly the 
best ; and if we except the speculations of its gallant author relative to 
the value of Gibraltar, in a commercial point of view, to the English, 
we may safely pronounce the book to be one which ought to be looked 
upon as an authority and standard work of reference. We sincerely 
congratulate the captain upon the success of his literary enterprise. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Egypt as it is in 1838. By Tuomas WaGuorn, Steam Agent in 
Egypt. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
AFFAIRS in the East appear to be rapidly advancing to a crisis. It 
would seem from late intelligence, that the intrigues of the wily Russian 
have stirred up the flames of war between the Asiatic nations, on this 
side the Indus, no doubt with the intention of picking from the dis- 
turbance whatever prize may be dropped in the scuffle, and so add 
strength and length to the paw of the great northern bear, whose 
cupidity and rapacity have been long excited by the extent and wealth 
of the British possessions in India. Whatever scenes of iniquity were 
acted in attaining those possessions, whatever degree of misrule may have 
occurred in their government, whatever may be the state of opinion, with 
regard to the advantage of retaining them under our control, whatever 
may be the various doctrines of the thousand and one theorists, with 
information and without, that speak and write about India, we think 
there can be but one opinion, as to the necessity of every possible 
exertion on the part of the British and Indian governments, to check the 
unwieldy and increasing power of the Russian empire, which, not content 
with the prostration of Poland and Turkey, the monopoly of the trade 
of the Euxine, and a territory extending to ‘the confines of China, would 
pour a desolating host of barbarians on the plains of Hindostan, and put 
a final stop to the progress of civilization and improvement in the eastern 
ieclaiene. 

As one efficient mode of attaining this very desirable end, Mr. 
Waghorn in the pamphlet before us, recommends an immediate recog- 
nition of Egypt, as an independent state, by the British government, and 
the formation of a close aliiance with Mehemet Ali. 

In recommending this measure, and pressing it upon the attention of 
Lord William Bentinck (to whom the pamphlet before us is addressed), 
Mr. Waghorn has given a most complete statement of the present 
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statistics of Egypt ; and to any one interested in the affairs of that country, 
and the proceedings of her extraordinary ruler, his production must be 
invaluable. 


India, Great Britain, and Russia. A. H. Bailey, & Co. 


Tuis pamphlet is another produced by the engrossing subject of 
Russian aggrandisement, and is a valuable expositicn of Russian policy, 
and her intrigues in the East. 


Parallel Universal History: being an Outline of the History and 
Biography of the World divided into Periods. London: Whittaker. 
Pp. 654. 8vo. 

THERE is much useful information to be gained, both by old and young, 

from books of this class. A large assemblage of historical facts, well 

digested and arranged, cannot but prove serviceable to the enquirer ; 
but the task is often undertaken by persons of very mediocre abilities ; 
and we have consequently had many attempts, which have dropped still- 
born from the press. We do not rank the Parallel Universal History 
among the absolute failures; on the contrary, we think much patient 
industry has been exercised upon it. : is only those who have gone 
through the drudgery of such a work, that can be capable of judging of 
the immense amount of labour and application required for a volume of 
the description under notice: conscious of this, we are disposed to deal 
leniently with the few errors which have come under our notice; but we 
would hint to the compiler, that before he wrote of the invention of 
anchors, p. 154,—of the term “ Benedict,” p. 154,—and concerning the 

Monument, p. 365,—he should have taken care to verify his assertions. 

‘These remarks are not made in an unfriendly spirit ; the book is a good 

book to place in the hands of youth; but should it reach a second edition, 

we trust the compiler will subject it to a careful revision. 


Cutch; or Random Sketches taken during a Residence in one of the 
Northern Provinces of Western India, interspersed with Legends and 
Traditions. By Mrs. Postans. Illustrated with engravings. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

To gain a knowledge of the character and aspect of a strange people, as 

they really would appear to us, were we at once to be transported 

amongst them, we can imagine no better means than to read a narrative 
concerning them written by an intelligent female. Our lady travellers 
have so much observation, and are so faithful and vivid in their deserip- 
tions, that we much prefer their accounts to those of our male 
acquaintance. To the names of Mrs. Bowdich, Miss. Pardoe, Miss 

Roberts, &c. we have now to add that of Mrs. Postans. Her narrative 

is exceedingly interesting and graphic, and a sound judgment runs 

throughout. “The engravings are beautifully coloured, and the book is 
well * got up.’ 

Horse Emancipation, or the Abolition of the Bearing Rein. Ackermann, 

Regent Street. 


Tue arguments adduced in this pamphlet, deserve attention , they are 
vell meant and well written, and while we stand preeminently above our 
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continental neighbours, for the breed and training of our racers, as well 
as for our kindly feelings towards the animal creation, we should do well 
to remove this objectionable part of the driving appendage, which 
appears to be a stigma on the “ judges of horseflesh.” Sir Francis Head, 
in his Bubbles of the Brunnens of Nassau, has, amongst his other faith- 
ful remarks on continental customs, amply discussed this subject, and 
fully bears out the argument of the author before us. 


On the Duel. MHoulston & Son. 


IF the author of this pamphlet intends to prove his research in these 
matters, we admit that he has succeeded. He has chronicled ‘‘ murder 
foul and black as hell.” Several of the cases cited were evidently the result 
of tavern bickerings, and prove the depraved state of their time. If we 
consider how many children have been made fatherless, and how many 
parents childless, by the blood-thirsty practice of duelling, we are dis- 
posed to supplicate the interference of the Divine Will, that the legisla- 
tors of the present day may be inspired with religious zeal, untinctured by 
the Jewish ferocity, to use the author’s own words, of ancient times, that 
this unchristianlike practice may no longer defile the land. 


An Impartial Examination of all the Authors on Australia, &c. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

Tuts little book is multwm in parvo, it contains some well arranged 

matter ; and presents in a cheap shape, information which we should 

think acceptable to a person proposing to emigrate. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Part CIJ1. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
London: Simpkin and Co., &c. &c. 


Tuts part contains articles on Poetry, Poison, Poland, Polar Seas, and 
Polarization of Light, which are treated with great ability. 


An Act for Abolishing Arrest, &c. With an Analysis of the Act ; also 
Explanatory Notes on each Section, and a Copious Index. By 
RicHarp CHARNOCK, Esq., of Gray’s Inn. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 217. 
Price 4s., boards. Richards & Co. 


Or all the works to which the new bill, relative to the abolition of arrest 
upon mesne process, has given rise, this is by far the most comprehensive 
and the best. The analysis is so well executed, that a reference to the 
text is scarcely necessary. The work, moreover, possesses this very 
essential advantage, that the most uninitiated in the technicalities of law- 
language, may readily comprehend all it sets forth. The notes are lucid 
and valuable, and the index copious and well arranged. 


The Perils of Authorship. Third Edition, By an old and popular 
author. 16mo. pp. 36. Ingram. 

The Author’s advocate. By an old and popular author. 16mo. pp. 34. 
Kidd. 


TueEsE little lectures may be perused with interest, although every 
statement which they contain, must not be too fully relied upon. They 
are evidently the productions of a disappointed author, who writes with 
a pen dipped in gall, and who forces himself to gaze upon nothing but 
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a dark and gloomy picture, when.connected with the world of literature. 
Mr. Kidd’s publications are usually of great merit, and deserve full 
reliance upon their contents: but these are decidedly not amongst the 
number alluded to. Let us instance the following extravagant assertion, 
which, if it be true, in reference to one or two low publications, is cer- 
tainly not correct, when set forth as a general rule; to justify our re- 
mark, we quote :— 

*« The newspapers are, with a few solitary exceptions, venal, and may be readily 
bribed. By sending a book for review, with a note enclosing one or two 
advertisements and a douceur, you may get your books noticed in any way you 
may think proper to suggest! This is a notorious fact. The public, therefore, 
know what opinion to form of such ‘authorities.’” 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON NEW WORKS. 


Tue second Number of Hippins Hip-hippins, is before us, and is certainly 
a great improvement upon the first. One or two of the scenes are very 
graphically depicted. The illustrations are excellent.—Part X. of Hood's 
Own, ably maintains the character of the work, and rather increases, 
than diminishes its fun and amusement. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Eleventh Number of “ Pickwick ABroap,” which is published 
this day, contains the pleasing adventures of Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, 
on his arrival in France, and the consequences of his encounter with the 
Count Boloski, of Bolosk, and the fascinating Countess Loveminski. 
The principal scenes in this number, are laid at Lawson's Hotel, in the 


Rue Saint Honoré, Paris. 


Mr. MircuHe.t, of Old Bond Street, has announced his intention of 
publishing, early in the present month, the first two Parts of a series of 
Dramatic Sketches, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A., a Part to appear once a 
fortnight. The name of the publisher, and the well known abilities of the 
artist, are a sufficient guarantee for its being worthy of public patronage. 


In the Press—Tue CATHEDRAL Be t, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
Jacos Jones, Barrister at Law. 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
DRURY LANE. 
AFren an absence of some years, Mr. Braham, “ the celebrated singer” 
(as the bills kindly inform us), has re-appeared at this theatre; and 


although time has in no slight degree diminished the sweetness of his 
strains, he still sings with all the spirit and vigour he was wont to 
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delight us with “In our hot youth, when George the Third was king ;” 
and in the present dearth of singer s—certainly unparalleled in the annals 
of English opera—he is decidedly an acquisition. A new opera, the 
music by Loder, entitled Francis the First, has been produced, with, 
however, but a very moderate share of success. If the music were far 
better than it is, the preposte rous nonsense of the “ verse” to which it 
is wedded would promise anything but fruitful results; but in fact its 
merits are of a very slender order. ‘There are two or three pieces, 
best described by the pene preity, and one of those tenderly pathetic 
airs, which we believe Mr. Phillips stipulates for in every opera in 
which he has a part, and which we are reg ularly informed by the papers 
‘‘must become popular,” but beyond those it possesses nothing to keep 
it from being very summarily consigned to the “ tomb of all the” mortal 
operas. 

Mademoiselle Elsler and the Lions—we hardly know whether we 
have paid a proper regard to etiquette in the order of precedence—have 
likewise added their attractions—the former in a very preity ballet, 
“ The Spirit of Air” (with some delightful music by Eliason, which 
strongly reminded us of Mayseder), end the latter in a spectacle, in 
which the surprising feats of the brute tamer, aided by an occasional 
fillip to stimulate public curiosity, in the shape of paragraphs, stating 
how Van Amburgh bruised the lion’s head, and how the t tiger nearly 
made a slight repast of Van Amburgh, have at the same time answered 
the purpose of the manager, and proved the refined and classic taste of 
his audiences. W*. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Ir seems perfectly clear, that in the “affairs” of theatres, as well as in 
those of men, “there is a tide which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ;” and it is equally plain, that Mr. Macready has had the skill, 
energy, and good fortune to hit on the precise time, and to avail himself 
of the advantages which it offered him, and to direct its course into a 
channel, which must work out results not only eminently advantageous 
to himself, but which are also certain to exercise a vast and growing 
influence on public taste. 

We are glad of this for two reasons, one of which is, because it holds 
out a promise of an ample reward to one who, at considerable personal 
sacrifice, and with no inconsiderable labor and perseverance, has stood 
forth as—not to speak it profanely—the apost/e of the legitimate and 
classic drama, when the drama—falsely so called—was in its most 
depressed state; and the other is, that it affords incontrovertible proof, 
that although the public may for a time be allured “to go after strange 
gods,” they are nevertheless not indifferent to, or disposed to under- 
value those precious stores of dramatic literature, in which England is 
“rich beyond all the nations of the earth.” 

To the loud and often repeated demands of a large proportion of the 
play-going population, for the representation of—to use a not very easily 
defined, but well understood conventional term—the legitimate ‘drama, 
it was replied, that it “would not answer;” that the public did not 
patronize that class of performance ; and that the “taste of the town” 
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ran in an entirely contrary direction; and the success of certain 
monstrous melo-dramas, and bad imitations of the vilest models of the 
modern school of boisterous opera, like Prospero’s isle, “ full of strange 
noises,” got up, however, with an utter regardlessness and recklessness 
as to expense, was pointed out and adduced as an unanswerable argument 
in favor of the truth of those positions, the fact being, that at that period 
Shakspeare was rarely played at all, but in his stead D’ Avenant, Cibber, 
Nahum Tate, and the rest of his tasteless interpolators and traducers ; 
and when really represented, it was stripped, and destitute of all those 
extrinsic aids and pictorial embellishments, which the due regard to the 
preservation of the illusion of the scene renders indispensable, and with- 
out which the very finest dramatic productions, as stage representations, 
must necessarily fail of creating much interest in the mind of the spec- 
tator, or of proving profitable speculations to the manager. 

The management of Covent Garden Theatre have, however, in one 
short season, given unanswerable evidence of the fallacy and falsehood 
of those assertions : they have performed, and worthily performed, the 
finest plays of Shakspeare, “ unmixed with baser matter’ "—they have 
cast them with all the effective force at present available—they have 
likewise done what was of the most paramount importance, purified the 
whole moral atmosphere of the theatre, and raised its character, by 
keeping faith with the profession and with the public—and the public 
have given the very best answer to the imputations cast on them, most 
unjustly and undeservedly, by returning, like good and loyal subjects, 
to their allegiance to the majesty of the British drama. 

The plays which have been most frequently acted during the past 
month, are Macbeth, Othello, the Winter's Tale, and the Tempest, 
Ion, and the Lady of Lyons (we have not mentioned Addison's Cato, 
because we deem its production an error of judgment, although it was 
but a more full carrying-out of that principle which Mr. Macready 
undertakes to champion), and all of which have been so perfectly 
successful, as to give us sanguine, and we think well founded, hopes in 
the complete, and not very distant, revivification and regeneration of the 
drama. W*. 

HAYMARKET. 


Tue author of Jom Noddy’s Secret has made another “ hit” at this 
theatre, in the shape of a new piece entitled Mr. Greenfinch ; the princi- 
pal characters in which were ably sustained by Mrs. Glover, Webster, 
and Buckstone. 

ADELPHI. 


Tue talented stage manager of this beautiful little theatre, Mr. E. 
Stirling, has produced during the last few weeks a most clever adapta- 
tion of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” and Mrs. Keeley, as Smike, affords us a 
striking, but painful reality of this strange creation of Mr. Dickens’ 
prolific brain; and Mr. Yates, as Mantalini, the man-milliner, is 
deserving of every applause. Mr. Stirling has exhibited considerable 
talent and taste in his connection and arrangement of this burletta. We 
understand that a new piece, entitled The Sculptor of Ilorence, and 
emanating from the pen of Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, will shortly be 
produced at this theatre. 
DeceMBER. 3C 
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Varieties. 





OLYMPIC. 
Oxe of the cleverest little pieces we have seen for some time, is Ask no 


Questions, an adaptation from the French, by Mr Selby. 
to speak too highly of the acting of Mr. Farren and Mrs. Orger. 


It is impossible 


The 


scene in which they recognize each other as old acquaintances, is rich 
beyond description ; and Mrs. Orger sings the well known German Song, 


Du, du liegst mir im Herzen, §c. 


with a true German gusto, and pronunciation as pure, as if she were a 
‘native there, and to the manner born,” while her Anglo-German is 
true to the life; and the stage arrangements and costume are as perfect 


as it is possible to conceive. 


VARIETIES. 


VIENNA.—The great musical festival 
took place towards the latter end of last 
month. About 1000 of the friends and 
lovers of musical science assembled on 
the occasion. Haydn’s “ Seasons’? was 
performed: the emperor, the empress, 
and the whole of the royal family were 
present. 


RHENISH UNION oF ArTs.—The De- 
puties of this Union met at Carlsruhe 
this year, and Professor Felsing, of Darm- 
stadt, was unanimously elected president 
for the ensuing year (the third of its 
institution). By the Second Annual 
Report, it appears that the amounts 
received for the sale of paintings, by 
auction and private contract, are as fol- 
low :— 


Manheim 5401. sterling. 
Mayence 1801. 
Darmstadt .. 2501. 
Carlsruhe 10001. 
Strasburg 4601. 


So that above 2400/. have been realised to 
the artists by the Union, a circumstance 
very encouraging, taking into considera- 
tion the very brief period of its estab- 
lishment. The Union of Darmstadt, 
Mayence, and Strasburg, have deter- 
mined on establishing a periodical, de- 
voted to the arts, for the year 1839; 
and in the ensuing year, the five Unions 
will join in the undertaking. It is ar- 
ranged that the exhibition next year shall 
commence in May at Carlsruhe, and 
terminate in September at Manheim. 


RATIsBoN.—The erection of the mag- 
nificent Walhalla (mentioned by Mrs. 
Trollope in her “‘ Vienna’’) is making con- 
siderable progress, as is also the beautiful 
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tomb—a fine specimen of the Gothic 
style—which the Prince Turn and Tuxis 
is raising to the memory of his late con- 
sort, and which will cost, when com- 
pleted, 5000/. During its progress, it 
has been visited by numerous lovers of 
art, and it is expected to be finished in a 
few years. The superb paintings on 
glass, so generally admired, were exe- 
cuted by M. Saulleutner, an eminent 
artist of that city, who has been several 
years occupied on the work. 


Municu.-—The papers speak in terms 
of high commendation respecting a 
painting in the exhibition, the produc- 
tion of a Mr. Williams, an English artist. 
It represents a woman and child, from 
the Abruzzi, kneeling before an image of 
the Virgin. The drawing, it seems, is 
far from perfect; but the chief merit of 
the picture consists in the composition, 
depth, colouring, and arrangement of 
the characters and accessories. They 
add; that it is highly creditable to the 
school of which Mr. Williams is a mem- 
ber. 


A NEW CANTATRICE.— Mademoiselle 
Goldberg, introduced under the auspices 
ofthe celebrated Madame Schoberlechner, 
made a most successful debit at La 
Scala during the coronation festivities 
at Milan; and subsequently appeared in 
some of those parts which Madame Grisi 
had previously sustained there with 
equal success. She was to proceed to 
Paris from thence; and if her merits are 
not overrated by the Continental critics, 
it is more than probable we shall have 
an opportunity of hearing her in this 
country before long. 

















